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The Evesham Custom 


N the Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of 
Investigation appointed by Mr. Bonar Law “to 
enquire into the methods which have been adopted 
in other countries during the last fifty years to increase 

the prosperity of agriculture and to secure the fullest 
possible use of the land for the production of food and the 
employment of labour at a living wage,” are many passages 
worthy of the closest examination. At the moment it 
may be useful to concentrate on the Evesham custom. 
It is proposed, if we accurately apprehend the drift of the 
Report, to substitute it for the compensation for improve- 
ments now in vogue. But ownership so far is regarded 
as the best form of land tenure. It is the commonest 
on the Continent—“ if one takes a general view of the 
whole of the country from the Loire to the Vistula, there 
can be no doubt that peasant proprietorship very greatly 
preponderates.” Where that is so, a cause of much 
acrimonious debate is avoided, namely, the question of 
compensation for improvements. The custom itself is 
old and was perfectly just at its inception. The maxim 
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was, whatsoever is planted on the soil falls to the soil. 
In simple agriculture the tenant seldom attempts to make 


what are technically known as permanent improvements 
In the more complex husbandry of to-day he would often 
go to very considerable expense if he did not apprehend 
that all his outlay might be forfeited at the end of his term. 
Hence, an attempt to remedy this evil has been made by 
various Acts of Parliament dealing with the subject 0’ 
compensation, but their working is not satisfactory 
Naturally, the landowner thinks it unjust that he should 
be saddled with expenses that he did not himself 
incur. He, in fact, had no responsibility for them. On 
the other hand, the tenant who has no faith in being recom- 
pensed is timid about spending money. And all this differ- 
ence, which began under other conditions, is accentuated 
by the fact that the modern farmer often wishes to make 
improvements that have been pointed out to him by those 
engaged in scientific research and are clearly worth adopting 
were it not for the outlay that they demand. 

The Evesham custom has proved of very great service 
in Worcestershire, as it gets over the difficulty attending 
compensations for improvements. Fruit-growers were, 
of course, tied by the heels if they could only plant trees, 
shrubs and the like with the certainty that they would have 
to leave them in the ground if they vacated the holding. 
By the Evesham custom a tenant becomes owner of 
whatever in the way of fruit trees he may put upon the land, 
but, as is stated in the course of the Report of Sir William 
Ashley and Professor W. G. S. Adams, only in the sense 
that when he leaves the holding he has the right to find a 
new tenant who will be willing to pay him for them. That 
has turned out a good working arrangement. The land- 
owner does not figure in this part of the case at all, nor 
does the surveyor usually appraise the value of unexhausted 
improvements, but the compensation of the improving 
tenant is fixed by what he can obtain from the incoming 
tenant. In other words, the value of the improvement 
is what it will fetch in the market. The only liability of 
the landlord is that should he disapprove of the incoming 
tenant, he has himself to pay the outgoer. ‘That is, on the 
whole, a satisfactory way out of a considerable difficulty, 
although it would not work absolutely like a machine. 
The improving tenant would have to have considerable 
faith in his own judgment since, if he happened to introduce 
anything novel on the farm, he would get no compensation 
unless other farmers who thought of taking the holding 
approved of what he had done. On the whole, however, 
it may be taken for granted that the improvements made 
by a prosperous farmer would be such as would commend 
themselves to the judgment of a successor. The recom- 
mendation made is that, “the proposal has sufficient prima 
facie merit to make it worth while for the Government 
to institute a special enquiry into its feasibility.” 

The suggestion made is very interesting and is certainly 
worthy of careful examination, as it affords a prospect of 
what is always a thorny question in a change of tenancy 
being placed on a simple and fair basis. It is only a recom- 
mendation, however, and perhaps not the most important 
in the Report. Indeed, nothing very heroic is suggested 
by these latest investigators into the condition of agri- 
culture at home and abroad. They establish the fact, 
however, that while agriculture in Great Britain has been 
at a standstill or is receding into an inferior condition, 
on the Continent husbandry has been much more open 
to improvement. The tendency now is to look upon the 
period of fifty years ago as one of the most brilliant in the 
history of our own husbandry. We raised more corn 
and we kept more cattle, more livestock of every kind, 
in fact, with the result that there was an abundance of 
manure to place upon the land; but at the same time the 
interests of our greatest and most necessary industry were 
being sacrificed in order to promote those of the factory and 
of the shop. ‘Town was uppermost in the long wrestle 
between it and the country. In many respects the Report 
is both well written and competent. It should not be 
judged simply because the writers have failed to indicate 
a sovereign remedy for our ills. They have, at the least, 
brought the salient facts into conspicuous notice. It 
remains for someone else to devise a cure for the agricultural 
ills from which the country is suffering. 
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compared with great, was, like that of Shake- 

speare, to please, and we trust that the sportsman 
will be pleased with the polo and racing, the naturalist 
with the wild sea-birds and the tame otter, the country 
lover with the sheep and landscapes, and the architect with 
Cranborne Manor House. The cover is a reproduction 
of the picture belonging to Lady Annaly, of Holdenby 
House. Apart from its decorative charm, the picture is of 
unusual interest, as it is one of the earliest known pictorial 
references to golf, and, being almost certainly of Nether- 
landish origin, it throws some light on clubs and balls in 
the early days of the game. The ball is larger than any 
that has been handed down. ‘The club is so long that it 
reaches the little lady’s chin. In this it resembles the 
one in Wybrandt de Geest’s very similar picture at Amster- 
dam. That, however, is dated 1631, while this one bears 
1595 as its date. It is possible, from what can be made out 
from the medallion, that this little person lived at Breda, 
and had some connection with Spain. Mr. W. James of 
West Dean Park has the famous Cuyp golfing girl. Another 
golfing child, of later date in the seventeenth century, 
belongs to Mr. F. A. Konig and was recently shown at 
the Burlington Fine Arts for identification and suggestions. 
None, however, seems to have been forthcoming. No 
Dutch picture is known to show any but children in con- 
nection with the game. 


M ANY a kindly thought was turned to Wessex on Monday, 
_ when Thomas Hardy celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday. It is no exaggeration to say that he has made 
his tree-enshrouded house in the environs of Dorchester 
famous, perhaps too famous for his comfort. Every year 
more and more passionate pilgrims bend their steps towards 
it, either from parts of the British Isles or from abroad, 
especially from America. It is a well meant devotion, 
but one not altogether free from embarrassment to the 
moc«st and retiring author. The object of such attentions 
1s apt to find them troublesome. A writer is invariably 
a mon of moods, and what is agreeable at one time may be 
the reverse at another. Hardy would not be what he is 
if h« did not want to evade public idolatry. One of those 
grea‘ men to whom the bombast affected by those on a 
much lower pedestal would be impossible, he is, in his life, 
as clear and simple and unpretending as he is in his style 
of writing, a style that no critic ever yet has been able to 
di'sect or imitate. His mind has never stopped growing, 
aid he has done some of his finest work after entering upon 
tne eighties. The wish that he may have many happy 
returns of his birthday is no mere conventional greeting. 


NCE again a Summer Number is placed before 
our readers. Our project, if small things can be 


WE have received a number of communications in regard 

toa statement in a leading article on local produce 
to the effect that a visitor stranded for an hour in Exeter 
was unable, to’ purchase some Devonshire butter, although 
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he tried to do so at a number of shops. A writer, who 
omitted to append his name, sends a postcard from Exeter 
to say that the difficulty probably arose from scarcity of 
the article and ‘if you enquired for Devonshire apples 
or vegetables or fish” the same answer will be returned. 
“They are scarce and dear and, perhaps, not to be had at 
all.” As both Devonshire butter and Devonshire cream are 
easily obtained in London and can be had also from county 
dairy establishments, there does not seem to be much in 
this reply. We learn from a correspondent that in Kent 
our comments were better understood. Mr. F. L. Crawford, 
Chairman of the Farmers’ Association, Folkestone, informs 
us that a society has been organised in South-east Kent 
for the purpose of supplying direct from the producer 
to the consumer English farm produce, such as fresh milk, 
cream, eggs, butter and the like. This is a practical step 
in the right direction and deserves encouragement. ‘There 
are many consumers in town who are already obtaining 
supplies of local produce, and many could be added to 
the numb:r. 


MR. GALSWORTHY was at his best in his address 

at the meeting of the English Association at Bedford 
College last week. It was on the inexhaustible subject of 
Style, but he concentrated most on a diatribe against over- 
expression, “‘ whether by journalists, poets, novelists or 
clergymen.’’ Over-expression he correctly defined as 
“‘the use of words running beyond the sincere feeling of 
writer or speaker or beyond what the event would sanely 
carry.” ‘The value of such a speech lies, however, more 
in the education of the reader than in the art of the writer. 
It is the public that pays the piper and thereby calls the 
tune. Did general taste require that its literature should 
be sincere and unaffected, those who supply it would 
willingly comply with so wholesome a demand. At present, 
the temptation to over-colouring and general exaggeration 
is almost irresistible. Mr. Galsworthy’s criticism of the 
politicians of whom the most eminent constantly over- 
express themselves points to one cause of the evil. English 
people are brought up on politics and have been accustomed 
to over-expression among those considered to be the elect. 
But rules and models are not for the writer whose business 
it is to be true to himself and, place on paper his wit, his 
appeal and his understanding at their best without going 
an inch beyond—a great thing and very hard of accom- 
plishment. 

FEN COUNTRY. 

Gulls screaming over muddy flats, 
And far away, a glint of sea, 
And miles and miles of billowy sand, 
Where keen salt breezes wander free. 


Red roofs, and ancient village spires, 
And farms, where lilac scents the air. 
The gleaming blue of straight-cut dykes, 
And skylarks singing everywhere. 


Such is this land, once desolate, 

Nor any monument by men 

Carved and inscribed to praise the dead, 
Can equal theirs, who drained the fen ; 


Who gazed on marshy wastes, and saw 

Another land than that they knew ; 

Who dreamed of roads, and fertile fields, 

And laboured till the dream came true. 
Jesste HARE WAKEFIELD. 


HAT Mr. Galsworthy did for writing Mr. Bernard 
Shaw did with at least equal vigour for speaking. 

He is very much in sympathy with those who protest against 
the use of slovenly and indistinct English. He brought his 
own caustic humour to the aid of his dialectic. As an 
example of embarrassment caused by bad speaking, he 
related what frequently happens to him at introductions. 
He describes the average hostess who is asked to introduce 
a great many people of diverse standing to “ the celebrated 
Bernard Shaw.” She goes through the operation, “ Oh, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, may I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you—mumble, mumble, mumble.”” Many of us who 
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do not claim, as he does, the prefix “ celebrated,” have 
experienced the awkwardness of a name not having been 
clearly pronounced in an introduction. Occasionally, 
obliviousness of the name of the person introduced lasts 
for a long time until you have an opportunity of getting 
him or her to sign some convenient document as a witness. 
This, of course, was but a single item in his indictment. 
The tendency to a sluggish kind of parsimony that avoids 
wherever possible the pronunciation of a syllable that can 
be done without was one of the targets at which his spear 
was most righteously flung. Someone has said, or should 
have said, that writing is an art and speech a habit, but a 
bad habit is as obnoxious as bad art, especially when it 
means a barbarous mutilation of our noble English speech. 


ALL golfers will congratulate Mr. Holderness on his 

victory in the Amateur Championship at St. Andrews. 
The number of good players steadily increases, and the 
strain of fighting a way through a whole field of them grows 
ever greater. ‘I’o win a championship once is a consider- 
able achievement ; to win it twice, and that in the space 
of three years, marks a man as an altogether outstanding 
golfer. Mr. Holderness’s win is all the more creditable 
because he is an amateur in the most genuine possible 
sense of the word, a hard-working Civil Servant who can 
only play golf in his spare time. He was, beyond all question, 
the better of the two golfers in the final, and deserved to 
win; but Mr. Storey, whose first championship it was, 
made a most gallant fight of it. He never gave in, and, 
having lost a long lead—always the hardest thing in golf 
to bear—continued to harry his adversary to the very end. 
He goes back to Cambridge for his last term there, trailing 
clouds of glory. 


(,RETNA GREEN came once more into prominence 

on Monday, when the Register of Marriages kept by 
John Linton for nearly thirty years came up for sale. The 
register is of great value, not only to the curious in regard 
to the romantic runaway marriages celebrated at Gretna 
Green, but as a record of authoritative documents available 
in courts of law. John Linton was not the sort of man one 
would associate with clandestine marriages. At other 
places on the Border the local blacksmith or the barber was 
the ordinary celebrant. ‘There was an old sign at one of 
these places which, fortunately, was copied and kept 
among the records of a natural history society, which said 
that marriages were performed and ginger beer sold at 
the house. It was very much otherwise with Linton. He 
took the ancient Gretna Hall, turned it into a very comfort- 
able hostelry, laid himself out, one is compelled to think, 
to gain the good will of the lackeys, coach-drivers and those 
of that kidney who drove the runaway bride to Gretna, 
so that the establishment became what, for want of a better 
term, must be called a great marriage business. He con- 
tinued it for the space of nearly thirty years, and, being as 
methodical in his book-keeping as in his business, he kept 
his register as faithfully as if he had been a parish clerk. 
Its entries have, in several important cases, been admitted 
as evidence in law courts. The proper place for them 
would, therefore, naturally be among the legal archives 
of the country. 


HE exhibition of counterfeits, imitations and copies of 
works of art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club covers 

a very wide, and comparatively unmapped, field. Such a 
general collection of pictures, furniture, sculpture, ceramics 
and textiles has never been assembled in England before, 
and though the size of the Galleries limits the numbers 
that can be shown of every class, a possible defect has been 
turned to advantage by the excellence of the examples. 
These fall into three groups. The first comprise genuine 
works of art, untouched and included for purposes of com- 
parison, especially instructive in the case of furniture. And 
restored pieces, of which the Crivelli Pieta, where the 
central figure of Christ is almost entirely the work of 
Cavenaghi, the Milanese restorer, is the most remarkable. 
The second class is made up of copies made for purely 
innocent ends and is valuable as showing the difficulty 
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which even the most cultured artists encounter in repro- 
ducing the vigour of an original. The third class is composed 
of actual fakes ; either copies, on which every device jas 
been used to produce the appearance of age, or, more 
ambitious, the pasticcio, namely a more or less origixal 
composition, but made up of features selected from kno yn 
works. The notes on faked furniture are of very real va‘ ie, 
There, too, some error in design or proportion gener: 'ly 
gives the faker away, as well as his inability, at presc at, 
to produce a perfect patina. Makers of pasticci at tii es 
are so imbued with the spirit of the art they use ti at, 
as in the case of Bastianini, they produce work of an zsth: ‘ic 
value quite equal to originals. 


T may be a little previous to mention storage of pe.rs 
when the fruit is hardly set on the trees, but thir is 
the time to arrange for fruit storage. Many odd jobs are 
being done by carpenters in the potting-shed and around 
the houses, preparing again for autumn and winter, and 
it is as well to remember that there is such a 
thing as arranging to preserve the harvest of the trees, 
Within the last few years this has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and it is always as well to get the opinion 
of an expert before making any radical alterations, 
The old idea that an intensely dry atmosphere is necessary 
has been proved to be wrong. The chief necessities are 
coolness, circulating air, careful handling, and a knowledge 
of when to pick individual fruits. Pears are the most 
difficult of fruits to keep, and successful storage can only 
be accomplished by experience. 


CROWBOROUGH FAIR. 
We're early at work on the farm to-day. 
They’re drivin’ old Cherry and Pink away 
To old Mus’ Harris, the auctioneer, 
The master’s got a few debts to cleeurr, 
Though it’s like enough thur’ll be naught to spare 
By Saturday after Crowborough Fair ! 


There’s lovely music an’ cokurnut shies 
An’ wunnerful horses ’z wins a prize 

An’ money to throw fur wud wooden rings 
An’ turrible rides on the flyin’ swings, 

An’ Jim uz bin buyin’ a tie to wear 

On Saturday morn at Crowborough Fair ! 
There’s Wickenden’s cart wud uz ribbons blue, 
An’ Burrell o’ Rotherfield movin’ too, 

An’ Heffle an’ Chailey an’ Horsted folks, 
An’ furriners over from Sevenoaks, 

An’ Rose uz bin curlin’ her silly hair, 


Fur Ben’s gone over to Crowborough Fair ! 
G. D. MARTINEAU. 


[ N the course of an address delivered the other day, 

Mr. Baldwin made a confession that will appeal to 
politicians of all shades of thought. It had no reference to 
Free Trade, Protection or anything of the kind. “ It is 
as well to tell you frankly that there are a number of requests 
for subscriptions to which I cannot accede, simply becaus 
I have not got the money.” That was a confession to win 
sympathy, and the reason he gave is also a very solid one: 
‘In the last three years I have paid {£3,000 for fightin 
elections, and I tell you frankly I have only been able to d» 
that by selling capital.” He, not unnaturally, thought tha 
the condition of things thus brought to light would ac 
badly on the political leadership of the country, since man; 
men of strong personality and brains who are not so wealthy 
as he is got turned down by shortsighted constituents whe 
expected their member to spend money freely in the con- 
stituency. This is an example of frankness that ought to 
have a wide appeal. 


“‘ TF only we had the children here !”—how many good 

parents exclaim as they make their way through the 
Amusement Park at Wembley. But when the children 
actually go, it is the exhibitions that fire their imaginations : 
there are the Dominions, and India and Burmah and Hong 
Kong to the life. In the British Government Building 
battles are fought before their eyes and merchant shipping 
cleaves the seven seas. School children have already been 
taken in enormous numbers, as the culmination of a course 
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-tudy organised by the Board of Education. Prominent in 
th’: has been the weekly bulletin of Empire study which has 
att ined a circulation of 120,000 copies weekly ; and broad- 
cac\ing has also been used to very real effect. The free 
‘ormances which the Admiralty representative arranges 
by ippointment have already been booked up to the extent 
of 8,000 seats. ‘The romance and the honour of Empire 
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come as something almost fabulous in the impressionable 
years of education. None of the children will ever quite 
forget their sensations, and their memories must have an 
influence on them all their lives. It is a tragedy how many 
parents outside London cannot or will not afford even the 
enormously reduced fares that the railway companies offer 
to school parties visiting the Exhibition. 





THE POLO SEASON, 


HE polo season is supposed to open on May 1st with 

practice games at the London clubs, at some country 

ones and at the Phoenix Park ground in Dublin, and if 

the weather god is in a kindly mood this is possible. 

It does not always happen, however, that this particular 
deity sees eye to eye with people like selection committees and 
polo managers, and in the present year, as in 1922, the year 
when the famous Argentine team came over here to give us a 
taste of its quality and, incidentally, as may be presumed, to 
put a little extra polish on for its subsequent expedition to 
America, the weather has treated us very badly. 

In 1922 nothing in the nature of really serious polo could 
be played till June: and even then our relief was only temporary, 
for, almost from Oaks day, and certainly from the beginning of 
Ascot week, we were atilicted with weather of the order which 
merited the description of one of Charles Dickens’ most famous 
characters. In 1922, however, it was not so vitally important 
that we should have every day’s practice that we could get, 
for then there was no actual challenge for the International 
(Westchester) Cup to consider, and we were only concerned 
with endeavouring to recover from our defeat by the Americans 
in 1921 and, incidentally, with putting as many teams as we 
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could into the field to give our visitors from the Argentine a 
good gallop. As a matter of fact, knowing that we should 
probably challenge America in 1924, and with the great advantage 
of such a good “trial horse’ as the Argentine team at our 
disposal, we committed a tactical error in not mobilising a 
possible All-England team to meet them and, if possible, beat 
them, and we wasted time that would have been of the greatest 
value to us. 

Many things might have been discovered which would 
have been useful for future reference if we had concen- 
trated on this definite objective instead of permitting possible 
international players to disperse and play for a variety of 
different teams. Much valuable time was cut to waste 
in spite of the few so-called ‘ International” tests which 
were played. In one of these a team composed very 
much on the same lines as probably our 1924 International 
one will be, performed with credit on, be it marked, a very wet 
ground, which it is hardly necessary to say is all against high 
speed and accuracy. This ‘‘ England” team which beat 
“ The Rest” at Hurlingham on July 17th, 1922, went into action 
in this order: Major T. W. Kirkwood (1), Major G. H. Phipps- 
Hornby (2), Lord Wodehouse (3) and Mr. L. L. Lacey (back). 





HURLINGHAM: A RACE FOR THE BALL. 








ROEHAMPTON: 


Lord Wodehouse, as may be recalled, was our No. 3 in 1921 
v. America, and Mr. Lacey the great Argentine team back 
who, in the autumn of 1922 in America, showed us that our 
appreciation of his quality had not erred. “ England” won 
on that occasion by 8 to 4. ‘‘ The Rest” were represented 
by Mr. J. A. E. Traill (1), Lieut.-Colonel H. C. S. Ashton (2), 
Mr. W. S. Buckmaster (3) and Major J. F. Harrison (back). 
It was an inferior team to the winners, as neither Colonel Ashton 
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A THROW IN. 


nor Major Harrison were the equals of their opposite numbers 
in the winners’ team. The game was, to my mind, the only 
bit of really useful work we did in 1922. : 

But, as I say, the urgency in that year was not as great 
as it is in the present one, and we were not so concerned at being 
handicapped by the weather as we have reason to be this year, 
when we have got to be ready for a serious overseas contest 
in America by early September. The Meadowbrook dates 
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as at present fixed are September 6th, roth and, if a third match? ¢them exactly two months in England, during which they 


is necessary, which it rarely is, 13th. 

In these conditions we are very vitally concerned about 
the weather. It has not been very propitious, and though at 
the time of writing the signs are more hopeful, the fact remains 
that it was not possible to start even the Social Clubs Tourna- 
ment at Hurlingham on the appointed date, May 12th, and 
that tournament had in the end to be abandoned. In the 
certainty that we must reckon upon the wacertainty of the 
English climate, I have always thought that the suggestion 
for an all-weather ground, that is to say, a ground made with a 
surface of sand, cinders and a subsoil of kunker for drainage 
purposes, was one of the soundest ever put forward. As the 
expenses attendant upon sending a team abroad—to Spain, for 
instance—during the winter, as was done in preparation for the 
1914 expedition to America, are prohibitive nowadays, it seems 
to me that the only possible alternative is an all-weather ground 
which would be impervious to the elements, rain or frost—in 
fact, everything excepting snow, and even the latter might be 
circumvented. The “enemy” have access to grounds at 
places like Miami Beach during the American winter, and 





can make one another’s acquaintance. I am no _ pessimist 
and I have a great belief in Lord Wimborne as a generalissimo, 
and I, like all other good polo patriots, hope that all may be well, 
but it is impossible entirely to disregard the fact that our people 
will not have any too much time. Two months in England, 
taking it for granted that the matter of fitting men to ponies 
can be accomplished at once and with no great difficulty ; 
three weeks at the best in America, and that is a very gener- 
ous computation (I am allowing only a week for the duration 
of the ponies’ voyage to New York and taking it that they will 
all land none the worse and be ready to go into work at once) ; 
we play the first match on September 6th. At best our ponies 
will have had only a month on American soil. 

When the Americans came over here in 1921 their ponies 
landed early in November, 1920. The players themselves arrived 
in early March in the Aquitania. The International ‘Tourna- 


ment at Hurlingham commenced on June 18th, 1g21. I think 
these two sets of dates are worth considering. 

Lord Wimborne, whose experience of the effect of the 
American climate on ponies shipped from England cannot be 


RANELAGH: A RUN DOWN. 


they are also enthusiastically playing indoor polo. In India, 
in Egypt, South Africa, Australia and some other countries, 
including, I believe, the Argentine, polo is possible all the year 
round. In England our polo-playing weather is severely 
re_tricted, and if by ill-chance we are robbed of a few weeks 
it is a more serious matter than it is to our possible adversaries. 

In the present year we need every minute of our time, 
ar.d even then there is no certainty that we can be as ready as 
we must be if we are to defeat the very formidable opposition 
\.hich we know we shall have to face. 

According to the dates at present announced, our team’s 
onies leave England at the end of July, our team and its reserves 
‘wo weeks later. Quite apart, therefore, from any question 
of how long it will take for our ponies to get acclimatised, and, 
also, quite apart from the very serious matter of the prohibition 
of the import of English fodder into America, owing to the 
risk of the infection of foot-and-mouth disease, the period during 
which our players will be off the backs of the ponies they have 
got to play on will be undesirably long, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that from the end of May to the end of July gives 





gainsaid is, however, satisfied that the time we are allowing is 
sufficient, and he has last year’s experiences with which to back 
his opinion. On the whole our ponies which went out with 
The Tigers, the British Army and the Hurlingham teams fared 
moderately well, all things considered. They left England 
about August 18th, arrived in New York on the 31st, and The 
Tigers had to play their first match on September 8th and, 
incidentally, lost it by 22 to 12 ! 

My own experience, a lengthy one, with horses brought 
from one country to another, is that the longer time they are 
given to acclimatise the better. It is very disturbing to me 
that our ponies will not be permitted to take their English 
fodder with them. I also remember the adventures of Papyrus ! 

It was, and is, good news to learn from Lord Wimborne, 
who is the head of the Selection Committee, the other two 
members of which are Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Miller and Colonel 
R. G. Ritson, that we shall not suffer from any shortage of 
tournament class ponies. I do not think that we suffer from 
any shortage where the human element is concerned. But 
the argument of the good fiddle and the good fiddler does not 
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always apply where a polo pony and the man to play him are 
concerned. 

There does not at present seem to be much doubt that 
we have got the back-end of our team as we want it. There are 
various possible combinations for the forward end, and among 
them are Lieut.-Colonel T. P. Melvill and Major E. G. Atkinson, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood and Major E. G. Atkinson, Lieut.- 
Colonel T. P. Melvill and Major Hurndall, Lieut.-Colonel 
Melvill and Wing Commander P. K. Wise, Wing Commander 
P. K. Wise and Major Hurndall. 

A team which some of us think might take the best all 
its time to beat is Lieut.-Colonel T. P. Melvill (1), Major E. G. 
Atkinson (2), Major F. W. Barrett (3) and Mr. J. A. E. Traill 

back). 
Mie. Lionel Edwards’ admirable pictures mirror to the life 
some of the things that are happening at the moment, and will 
be happening, in London and also farther afield at, among other 
places, the beautiful West Somerset polo ground at Dunster 
Lawns, where their big event, the West Somerset Senior 
Challenge Cup, opens on August 25th. When London polo 
slows down, as it does almost immediately after Goodwood, 
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the country comes into its own,and Dunster Lawns, Cirencester, 
Rugby and other famous centres begin to hum like a hive of 
bees with polo players. Last season the West Somerset Senior 
Cup was won by a good Cirencester team, Captain M. J. Kings- 
cote (who, it is possible, may be tried as No. 1 for England, and 
has, in fact, already been put into a preliminary game and 
acquitted himself with credit) (1), Major D. M. Methuen 
(2), Mr. S. Barton (3) and Major Philip Magor (back). With 
no desire to start a controversial hare, I may remark that there 
certainly exists an impression in the “ provinces”’ that where 
selection for International honours is concerned the ‘“ Shires ”’ 
of London have a monopoly. It may be true that in polo, 
as in many other affairs of life, there is many a flower that is 
born to bloom unseen and waste its sweetness on the western 
and midland air. However, these are early days yet to say 
with any certainty what is or is not going to happen where the 
final selection of our team v. America is concerned. Personally, 
I have always regarded Captain Maurice Kingscote and Captain 
L. H. Shedden as two players who, if given the chance, would 


show plainly that there are very good fish to be caught in the 
west. HARBOROUGH. 





‘ON MAYING in WOODS and MEADOWS’ 





C. Leeston-Smith. 


F all the amusements of our forefathers, gathering 

mayflowers, through the vista of time, appears to 

have been the most beautiful and alluring. Who 

would not give a good slice of the very unromantic 

time in which we live to be present again with Queen 
Guinevere when she rode in the month of May with a company 
of Knights of the Round Table clad in green? The hawthorn 
or may grows with us mostly in a hedge so closely clipped that 
it never flowers. 

The lovely pictures which we show on this and the 
following pages, by the utilitarian farmer are considered blots 
on the landscape. When King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table were alive they evidently prized a full-grown 
hawthorn such as they found when, with the Queen, they rode 
“on maying into woods and fields beside Westminster.” A 
gallant band they must have been, every knight well horsed 
and clothed in green, “ either in silk, either in cloth,” and what 
a great bevy of ladies there were as well as knights! The Queen 


NOT CLOSE-CLIPPED AS A HEDGE. 
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brought ten with her, and every knight had a lady behind him 
as well as a squire and two yeomen. “So,” as the chronicler 
tells, “‘ they made them ready in the freshest manner. ‘ 
And so upon the morn they took their horses, with the Queen, 
and rode on maying in woods and meadows, as it pleased them, 
in great joy and delights.” It must surely have been in the early 
morning, since the Queen “ had cast to have been again with 
King Arthur at the furthest by ten of the clock.” Westminster 
Abbey, with adjacent fields where grew hawthorn trees white 
with blossom, while the Thames rolled by—not a great muddy 
sleepy river, but a clear and sparkling stream—must, indeed, 
have been a noble sight. It recalls the later version of 
William Morris, who pictured the scene as it may have been 
outspread in the fourteenth century, when “ nigh the thronged 
wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen moves over bills of lading,” and 
London was still— 


+ «+ . « Small and white and clean 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 
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There are still later scenes in which one would have liked 
to have taken part. One was the dance round the maypole at 
St. Andrew Undershaft Church on Cornhill. It is said that 
the maypole used was higher than the church tower. It would 
have been a fine experience even to dance round the maypole 
in the Strand set up in honour of the Restoration. Without 
any disrespect to Sir Isaac Newton, one wishes that he had not 
taken the maypole to Wanstead and used it as a support to his 
great telescope. High as is the esteem in which we hold Newton, 
we could wish that he had been able to unbend, and even dance 
round the maypole instead of carrying it away to such an out- 
landish place as Wanstead must have been in those days. 
However, it is of very little use to cry over spilt milk or grieve 
about lost opportunities. There are still in this England of ours 
easily to be found corners where the hawthorn is allowed to 
grow as high as it lists to grow and where the flowers bloom as 
lavishly as Sir Walter Scott said they did in his time at Twizel- 
upon-Till. I have often wondered whether the freshness 
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superstitions. In many parts of Scotland it is considered 
most unlucky to carry the flowering may into the house. Indeed 
we have met an old Scottish lady living in London who woul< 
go into a fit of apprehension if one of her daughters were to 


venture on such a tempting of Providence. How this belie’ 


grew up we know not, although it is practically certain that 
some grim story or other can be unearthed to account for it. 
One reason may be that when hawthorn flowers begin to decay 
they undergo a disagreeable change. Blossoms which were 
most fragrant and lovely in their natural bloom emit a sickening 
odour of decay as soon as their best time is over. One may 
feel it with trees in full bloom that have been exposed to a shower. 
In a very short time they lose their fragrance, although the 
same sort of shower that completes their ruin seems to purify 
their odour at an earlier stage of the blossoms’ growth. 

We can hardly finish these rambling remarks more fitly 
than by quoting the poem of William Barnes, written in the 
Dorset dialect, on the may-tree. It gives a series of moving 





C. Leeston- Smith. 


and purity and the delicious air of Herrick’s famous Maying 
song came from the wizardry of the past or is a rendering of a 
country not then polluted with soot and the “ confused order ” 
of steam machinery. Something of both is probably in such 
lines as: 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours through the air : 
or: 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree. 


Do not such lines suggest a diviner, a more pellucid air in this 
England of ours before it was commercialised? If sparrows 
came into the streets of that time they could not have been 
at all like the sooty-looking winged rats, which is no inapt 
description of the birds to-day. We are quite sure that Phillip 
Sparrow was a gentleman by comparison when Themis, his 
river, as he flowed through Westminster fields set with green 
hawthorn trees, must have reflected their blossoms in beautiful 
purity. 

It is rather strange that a tree with so many fine associations 
as the hawthorn should also have given rise to many absurd 


WHEN THE HAWTHORN IS ALLOWED TO GROW AS HIGH AS IT LISTS. 
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pictures of what is, perhaps, the most familiar of little trees 
in our country : 


I’ve a-come by the may-tree all times o’ the year, 
When leaves wer a-springén, 
When vrost wer a-stingén, 
When cool-winded mornén did show the hills clear, 
When night wer bedimmén the vields vur an’ near. 


When, in summer, his head wer as white as a sheet, 

Wi’ white buds a-swellén, 

An’ blossom, sweet-smellén, 
While leaves wi’ green leaves on his bough-sides did meet, 
A-sheadén the deasies down under our veet. 


When the sun, in the Fall, wer a wanderén wan, 
An’ haws on his head 
Did spenkle en red, 

Or bright drops o’ rain wer a-hung loosely on 

To the tips o’ the sprigs when the scud wer a-gone. 


An’ when, in the winter, the sun did goo low, 
An’ keen win’ did huffle, 
But never could ruffle 

The hard vrosen feace o’ the water below, 

His limbs wer a fringed wi’ the vrost or the snow. 
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TREASURE OF ST. MARK’S.—I 


By Srr Martin Conway. 


4 


1.—DOUBLE-HANDLED GLASS VASE. 
A similar vase, mounted in gold and jewels and found in South Russia, dates from First Century, B.c. 


N the year 1204 the army of the fourth Crusade was wickedly 
diverted by the intrigues of Venice from its proper purpose 
of relieving the Holy Places to attack the Christian Empire 
of the East. Thus Constantinople was captured and looted 
by the soldiers of the Cross. At that moment the great 

city was full of the treasures of a thousand years. It had received 
all the possessions of the Roman emperors which had been trans- 
ferred by Constantine to his new capital, and to these had been 
added, generation after generation, the splendid products of 
Byzantine artists. Pre-eminent works of art from the great 
days of ancient Greece glorified the open spaces and distinguished 


2.—CUP OF GREEN SERPENTINE, WITH LION HANDLES. 


Sassanian. The silver gilt mounts Venetian, fourteenth century. 


within the Royal palace the splendidly decorated chambers and 
halls whose beauty historians endeavour, but fail, to depict. 
The churches had been enriched with the gifts of successive 
emperors and princes, and the cult of relics had caused the manu- 
facture of reliquaries in gold, enamels and precious stones, of 
whose multitude and elaboration we can form little idea. Richest 
of all was, of course, the Cathedral of Santa Sophia with its 
golden altar, its precious chalices, its superbly illuminated, 
written and bound manuscripts, its vestments, its lamps and 
every other kind of enrichment. All these inestimable treasures 
fell into the hands of the rude and greedy knights of the West. 





3.—CUP OF CRYSTAL PANELS MOUNTED IN SILVER. 
Ostrogothic; possibly the property of Theodoric. 
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4.—GLASS CUP, SILVER MOUNTED; PATTERNS INCISED. 


Probably a Sassanian design, but Byzantine workmanship. 


Villehardouin has left us a description of the taking of the city 
and of the looting that followed. Let us hear what he says. 

After describing the capture of the palace of Bucoleon by 
Baldwin of Montferrat, when the treasure found within it ‘‘ was 
so much that it was beyond end or counting,’”’ he passes on to 
the palace of Blachernae, which was taken by Baldwin of 
Flanders. 

‘There, too,’ he continues, ‘‘ was found much treasure, 
not less than in the palace of Bucoleon. Each garrisoned with 
his own people the castle that had been surrendered to him, 
and set a guard over the treasure. And the other people, spread 
abroad throughout the city, also gained much booty. The 
booty gained was so great that none could tell you the end of 
it: gold and silver, and vessels and precious stones, and samite, 
and cloth of silk, and robes vair and grey, and ermine, and every 
choicest thing found upon earth. And well does Geoffrey 
Villehardouin, the Marshal of Champagne, bear witness that 
never, since the world was created, had so much booty been 
won in any city. 

“Then was it proclaimed throughout the host by Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, who was lord of the host, and by the 
Barons, and by the Doge of Venice, that all the booty should 
be collected and brought together, as had been covenanted under 
oath and pain of excommunication. Three churches were 
appointed for the receiving of the spoils, and guards were set 
to have them in charge, both Franks and Venetians, the most 
upright that could be found. 

“Then each began to bring in such booty as he had taken, 
and to collect it together. And some brought in loyally, and 





6.—GLASS BOWL WITH DESIGNS IN FUSED ENAMEL. 
Byzantine. Tenth to eleventh century. The mounting contemporary. 


5.—CUP OF JASPER; SILVER GILT MOUNTS. 


Byzantine. Eleventh century. 


some in evil sort, because covetousness, which is the root of allt 
evil, let and hindered them. So from that time forth the covetous 
began to keep things back, and our Lord began to love them 
less. 

“The spoils and booty were collected together, and you 
must know that all was not brought into the common stock, 
for not a few kept things back, maugre the excommunication 
of the Pope. That which was brought to the churches was 
collected together and divided, in equal parts, between the 
Franks and the Venetians, according to the sworn covenant. 
And you must know further that the pilgrims, after the division 
had been made, paid out of their share fifty thousand marks of 
silver to the Venetians, and then divided at least one hundred 
thousand marks between themselves, among their own people. 
And shall I tell you in what wise? Two sergeants on foot 
counted as one mounted, and two sergeants mounted as one 
knight. And you must know that no man received more, either 
on account of his rank or because of his deeds, than that which 
had been so settled and ordered—-save in so far as he may have 
stolen it. 

‘‘ And as to theft, and those who were convicted thereof, 
you must know that stern justice was meted out to such as were 
found guilty, and not a few were hung. The Count of St. Paul 
hung one of his knights, who had kept back certain spoils, with 
his shield to his neck; but many there were, both great and 
small, who kept back part of the spoils, and it was never known. 
Well may you be assured that the spoil was very great, for if 
it had not been for what was stolen, and for the part given to 
the Venetians, there would have been at least four hundred 


7-—TWO-HANDLED CUP OF PIETRO DURO. 
Byzantine. Tenth to eleventh century. 
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8.—GLASS CUP ; THE SURFACE ORNAMENTED WITH KNOBS. 
Byzantine. Tenth to eleventh century. 


thousand marks of silver, and at least ten thousand horses, 
one with another. Thus were divided the spoils of Constanti- 
nople, as you have heard.” 

As the Crusaders were all deeply in debt to the Venetians, 
it followed that, as Villehardouin has explained, the share of 
Venice in this loot was the greatest. The capture of Constanti- 
nople marked the culminating moment in the pride of the great 
city of the lagoons. She grew richer thereafter and increased 
the multitude and magnificence of her buildings, but never 
again did the passion of the citizens for the glory of their state 
reach so high a level. That passion found its highest expression 
in the decoration and increase of their church of St. Mark. 
They carried away for its embellishment not merely things in 
gold and silver, but columns and capitals, sculptured plaques, 
materials for mosaic, and every other precious thing that could 
be moved. That is why the fagade of St. Mark’s is covered 
with those rows of Byzantine columns and capitals, which produce 
so unique an effect, and the walls within and without are adorned 
with the many inlaid or sculptured plaques of marble of Byzantine 
origin. The treasury of the church contains to the present day 
many chalices and other precious objects which no doubt origin- 
ally belonged to Santa Sophia. It must, indeed, be reckoned 
great good fortune for us that they were thus disposed of, for 
of all the loot carried home by the Crusaders from Constantinople 
and scattered over Europe hardly another fragment remains. 
Posterity reaps the benefit of the sin of Venice. More than 
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Q.--CUP OF ONYX, PLAINLY MOUNTED IN SILVER. 
Same period and provenance. 


once the treasury of St. Mark’s has escaped great perils: perils 
of fire, perils of theft, perils of conquest. Much of the treasure 
has thus survived to the days of photography, so that what- 
ever may happen to it in future, its record is likely to be 
preserved for ages to come. 

One of the most ancient items of the collection is a double- 
handled glass vase of a well known Roman design(Fig. 1). A few 
similar glass vases remain, one in particular found at Siverskaja 
in South Russia, which is mounted in gold and jewels and can 
be precisely dated to the first century B.c. The form is common 
in silver gilt and other materials. More interesting is a two- 
handled cup in green serpentine mounted in silver gilt at Venice in 
the fourteenth century (Fig. 2). The handles are in the form of 
lions, and there are two jugs of precious stone, likewise in the same 
treasury, with leonine handles. All three were probably of 
Sassanian Persian origin, and will have found their way to 
Constantinople as did the famous bowl of Chosroés, one of the 
most precious objects in the Paris Cabinet of Antiquities. More 
curious and rarer, though less artistically beautiful, is a cup of 
simple form mounted on a rock crystal base about which I have 
elsewhere written at length (Fig. 3). Panels of transparent crystal 
are framed like windows round the bowl and the silver gilt plates 
that hold them are inlaid with fragments of lapis and garnet. 
I have shown reason for thinking that this cup may have been 
of Ostrogothic manufacture, dating from the time, and perhaps 
once numbered among the possessions, of the great Theodoric. 
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*- 10.—ANTIQUE BOWL, HEAVILY MOUNTED AND BEJEWELLED. 


Probably of pre-iconoclastic date. 
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Several vessels of glass exist in the collection 
which are distinguished by a series of circular 
ornaments in relief cut out of the substance of 
the vase and not moulded upon it (Fig. 4). 
Among the antiquities discovered by Dieulafoy 
in Persia is a broken fragment of like form, and 
doubtless of Sassanian date. Possibly, all the 
vases of this kind at. Venice may have had a 
similar origin, but more probably that type was 
imitated by Byzantine glass workers, and the 
examples here preserved may be of various dates. 
Glass thus fashioned by the wheel out of a 
thick mass seems not to have been made during 
several centuries after the close of antiquity. It 
was revived in Mussulman workshops in the 
tenth century, and good authorities refer several 
of these decorated glasses at Venice to Eastern 
medizval workshops. 

Several cups of onyx and other hard stones 
of brilliant colour have come down to us from 
antiquity, and Venice possesses some good 
examples. These are very difficult to date 
because, as a rule, their forms are very simple ; 
they are devoid of decoration, and it is known 
that a taste for such things did not belong exclu- 
sively to any one period. A few have handles 
carved out of the substance of the stone, and the 
shape of these handles enables us to attibute 
them to early Imperial times. Records inform 
us that the Imperial treasure contained multi- 
tudes of such onyx cups. As they are of great 
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II.—CHALICE WITH ENAMELLED LIP BAND AND 
FILIGREE-WORK FOOT. 


durability, it is probable that many of those 
that survive may be of Imperial Roman date. 
Examples are to be found in many museums. 
Generally, they have been set in mounts of silver 
gilt, enamel and precious stones of all sorts of 
periods, and often the mount is more precious 
than the stone it embraces. 

Byzantine art twice attained a period of 
culmination : first in the fifth and sixth centuries 
and more particularly in the days of Justinian, 
and, secondly, at the time of the revival in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries after the darkness 
of the image-breaking days. It becomes, there- 
fore, an interesting problem to discover whether 
in the treasury of St. Mark’s there are any works 
that can be assigned to the earlier period. One 
would have expected them to be of special mag- 
nificence, regard being had to the great splen- 
dour and wealth of the Court at that time and 
to the survival of the high traditional skill of 
Imperial Roman artists. Unfortunately, none of 
the finest treasures can be assigned to that age 
in their present condition. Two or three of the 
smaller chalices, possibly, may be of this high 
antiquity. I may cite as an example one whose 
bowl is of jasper set in silver gilt and adorned 
with jewels rather roughly mounted. In form 
it resembles one of the sixth century cups found 
at Perestchopino. It has the same curved lip, 
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I12.—FLUTED ONYX CHALICE. 
The mounts ornamented with enamel panels, framed in pearls. 
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13.— ONYX CHALICE, FORMERLY ADORNED WITH ENAMELS (A FEW REMAINING). 
Tenth to eleventh century. 
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while the fashion of the stem is early. The bands that 
hold the lip to the stem bear a row of small pearls threaded 
on wire, a method of ornamentation that goes back as 
far as the first century. But this vessel was never a very 
splendid object and can only be regarded as a minor example 
of the work of its day. An antique glass on a spreading 
foot, rather plainly and solidly mounted, and a_ hanging 
lamp with precious stones set around the rim may also be 
assigned to rather an early date, but these attributions are only 
tentative. 

From the tenth and eleventh centuries come a considerable 
number of very fine chalices, some with two handles, others on 
a stem. The most interesting, and, indeed, a unique work of 
the finest craftsmen of the time, is a beautiful glass bowl covered 
with a charming and elaborate design in enamel fused upon it. 
The date in this case is not doubtful. The bowl must have been 
fashioned in the best day of the Byzantine Renaissance, when 
a return was made to classical motives and when antique com- 
positions were revived. Little figures enclosed within circular 
medallions cover the body of the vase. Rosettes within tiny 
circles are a principal feature of the decoration, and correspond 
to the similar rosettes so freely employed in contemporary decora- 
tion of ivory caskets. The setting of this bowl is very simple 
but in beautiful taste, and nothing could be better proportioned 
or more harmonious in relation to the whole than the two graceful 
handles. A like simple grace distinguishes another small two- 
handled cup fashioned out of some hard stone, the nature of 
which is not disclosed. These are small chalices, and may be 
grouped with another pair of somewhat heavier design, one of 
glass besprinkled with knobs and one of onyx. A very magnifi- 
cent and, probably, rather early two-handled chalice, which may 
date even from the image-breaking time, includes an antique 
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bowl in a very heavy mounting of the usual type with thick 
jewel-mounted handles. The whole presents a massively digni- 
fied aspect in contrast with the lighter jewelled and enamelled 
mounts which seem to me especially characteristic of the Byzan- 
tine Renaissance. Of the latter, the most brilliant is one of 
silver gilt covered with enamel. It has been seriously damaged 
in the process of time, but enough remains to enable us to recon- 
struct it in imagination. Here the foot and knob are, for the 
first time, to be found richly adorned in filigree as well as with 
jewels in raised box-mounts. Round the knob is a folded wire 
ornament of well known and very early type. In the days of 
its perfection this cup must have produced a charming effect of 
brilliant colour. 

The combination of enamels with jewels in the mounts of 
bowls formed of precious stones, mainly onyx, is a special 
characteristic of the period with which we are dealing, and great 
variety is shown in the application of the enamel. Sometimes 
enamelled busts of saints on gold backgrounds are arranged as 
panels, framed in the usual string of pearls, around the upper 
part of the chalice just below the lip. Sometimes jewels similarly 
framed alternate with the words of an inscription. Sometimes 
jewels and enamels alternate. Always this lip decoration is 
united to the base by jewelled metal bands hinged above and 
below. Such hinged bands follow an ancient tradition which 
we can trace back to the remarkable goldsmiths of the first 
century who worked in the South of Russia. It will also be 
observed that, with hardly an exception, there are, or have been, 
pendent jewels hanging loose from gold wires attached above 
to metal rings at the foot of the lip mount. These pendent 
ornaments, the hinged bands, and the rows of pearls strung upon 
wires, are traditional elements inherited from what is called the 
Bosporan school. 


The HAMILTON STUD at NEWMARKET 


LEMBERG, KWANG SU AND MANILARDO. 


T occurred to the writer, while at Newmarket the other day, 
that it would interest readers of CountRY LIFE to know 
something of one of the leading studs at the headquarters 
of the Turf at which many winners have been bred in the 
last score of years and more. This article, therefore, is 

concerned with the 
Hamilton Stud, and 
the iilustrations by 
Mr. Rouch are of the 
three sires located 
there, and some of the 
mares with their foals. 
It is a large stud, and 
would certainly be 
considered so were it 
in private ownership. 
The fact is that there 
are not many very 
big private studs in 
the country. Those 
belonging to Lord 
Derby, Lord Rose- 
bery, the Messrs. 
Joel, the Manton Stud 
the Jevington Stud, 
Lord Woolavington’s, 
and _ several others 
have at_ different 
times been discussed 
at some length in 
these pages. What, 
however, are called 
public studs like the 
Hamilton, Egerton 
House, Meddler, and 
others — the’ three 
named are at New- 
market — are in 
existence to meet the 
requirements of both public and private breeders, and especially 
those breeders who make such heavy contributions to the 
catalogues of yearling sales. The public stud which secures the 
location at it of renowned sires is inevitably taking up a big 
part in the national industry of thoroughbred horse breeding. 
The Hamilton Stud is now the property of the Jockey Club, 
but is leased to Mr. E. H. Leach, a prominent veterinary surgeon 
at Newmarket. It was there that the Triple Crown winner of 
1903, Rock Sand, was bred. That fact alone makes it notable. 
Presumably, the place in those days belonged to the late Sir 
James Miller, who bred and owned Rock Sand, and in course 
of time he sent him to be trained by George Blackwell at New- 
market. Rock Sand—by Sainfoin, which, I imagine, was at the 
Hamilton Stud at the time when he sired the 1903 Derby winner 
—was Danny Maher’s first Derby winner. His other two were 
Cicero, two years later, and Spearmint, in the year following 
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LEMBERG BY CYLLENE—GALICIA. 


Cicero. I have no doubt that Rock Sand had much to do with 
the making of a good name for the place where he was bred, 
for he was admittedly a Derby winner rather above the average, 
and at least he had that virtue of consistency which so few of the 
present day high-class horses can claim. He won the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, Derby 
and St. Leger, and 
though Ard Patrick 
and Sceptre severely 
trounced him at San- 
down Park for that 
ever memorable Eclipse 
Stakes, he was able to 
take rank as an easy 
Jockey Club Stakes 
winner. 

It is possible that 
Rock Sand would have 
returned as a sire to 
the place where he was 
bred, but for £25,000 
he went to America 
into the owner- 
ship of Mr. August 
Belmont. Then Sir 
James Miller died, and 
so it was that the 
Jockey Club came to 
purchase a property 
which adjoined their 
world-famous estate 
at Newmarket. The 
stud covers 160 acres 
and is divided into 
sixteen paddocks, The 
buildings are well 
planned, and _ for 
quietness and shelter 
from severe winds it 
could not be better situated. The three sires at the 
Hamilton Stud to-day are Lemberg, Kwang Su and Mani- 
lardo. All are the property of Mr. A. R. Cox, who received 
them by bequest on the death of his brother, Mr. A. 
W. Cox, well known at one time on the Turf under his 
assumed name of “Mr. Fairie.’’ Lemberg, to be sure, is far 
and away the greatest of the trio. His name does, indeed, 
conjure up memories of 1909 and Igio in particular, while, 
especially in quite recent years, he has been distinguished as 
a great sire of the period. He was bred in 1907, and, after 
coming well through a high trial, the son of Cyllene and that 
wonderful brood mare Galicia proceeded to win his first race, 
no other than the New Stakes at Ascot. His half-brother, 
Bayardo, had done the same thing in the preceding year. Bayardo 
at all times seemed to overshadow Lemberg, but, at the least, 
the latter won the Derby, and Bayardo did not, though there 
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KWANG SU, BY CICERO—GALICIA. 


is no shadow of doubt that he was the 
best horse of his age. In the thrilling 
race for the Two Thousand Guineas 
Lemberg was beaten a short head by Neil 
Gow in Lord Rosebery’s colours, but the 
tables were very completely turned at 
Epsom. It was realised on the day the 
first classic race was run that Lemberg 
was much the more backward of the 
two, and the reasoning proved sound. 
Danny Maher could not take the mount 
on Lemberg until the St. Leger came 
along. It was the St. Leger which 
Frank Wootton won on Swynford for 
Lord Derby, but many who saw it 
think that Lemberg should have won. 
Maher found trouble for himself at a 
critical part of the race close home, 
and could not get out of it in time. 
I have heard his trainer, Alec Taylor, 
say that Lemberg was quite an easy 
horse to train. He was just a straight- 
forward proposition and gave no trouble 
of any sort, being as good on a race- 
course as he was in private. 

How the years slip past! It is 
hard to believe that this fine horse— 
one that has made a very big con- 
tribution to breeding in his capacity as a 
sire—should have been foaled seventeen 
years ago. He looks too, so fresh and 
young now. Actually, it is fourteen 
years since he won the Derby from 
Lord Jersey’s Greenback, with Charles 
O’Malley third, and his particular rival, 
with whom he subsequently dead-heated 
forthe Eclipse Stakes, Neil Gow, unplaced. 
The intervening years have been spent 
at the stud—almost wholly, I believe, 
at this Hamilton Stud. 

A glance at the illustration shows 
him to be all I have said in the matter 
of being little the worse for wear and 
carrying his years lightly. He isa rich 
bay, and the middle-piece is beautifully 
dappled. I have noticed many of his 
progeny of a rather light bay, but this 
has not been a generalrule. For instance, 
Ellangowan, who was his last classic 
winner, was a dark bay or brown, and 
Eastern Monarch, who is still in training 
and the holder of an excellent racing 
record, is of a hard brown colour. 
His great year as a sire was in 1922 
when he was champion, his_ stock 
having won an aggregate of £32,888. 
Last year he was fourth with £30,814, 
those to finish above him being Swyn- 
ford, whose first year it was at the top 
of the list, Tracery, who has yet to 
take rank as a champion, and The 
Tetrarch, champion in 1919. 

Like Bayardo, the half-brother, Lem- 
berg began his stud career.very quietly. 
Suggestions were not lacking in both 
cases that they were not going to be 
successful at the stud. The event has 
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overthrown the croakers. Bayardo got 
those New Derby winners, Gay Crusader 
and Gainsborough, and the Oaks winner, 
Bayuda. Lemberg sired Pogrom, who 
won the Oaks for Lord Astor, and 
Ellangowan was Lord Rosebery’s Two 
Thousand Guineas winner. So far his 
best have not been successful in emu- 
lating his own example at Epsom, but 
he is still young enough to produce a 
Derby winner. 

Galicia bred high-class horses to differ- 
ent sires: Bayardo to Bay Ronald, Lem- 
berg to Cyllene, and Kwang Su to Cicero. 
She was foaled in 1898, and was got by 
Galopin from Isoletta, by Isonomy, from 
Lady Muncaster, by Muncaster, and when 
mated with Cyllene, who was such a 
distinguished representative of the Bend 
Or line, she produced Lemberg. Bay 
Ronald was of the Hampton line, and in 
the mating with Cicero, which produced 
Kwang Su, the late Mr. Cox was returning 
to the very successful Bend Or line. 

And this brings me to Kwang Su, who 
I should say has more characteristics of 
Cicero than of the dam, in the same way 
that there was a distinct contrast be- 
tween the half-brothers, Bayardo and 
Lemberg, showing that the mare did not 
necessarily stamp her stock except with 
the invisible virtues of high courage 
and merit. Kwang Su, unlike his half- 
brothers, was rather late in maturing, 
as shown by the fact that he ran three 
times as a two year old without winning. 
His best effort was when he finished 
third for the Dewhurst Plate in 1915, 
and, considering that as a three year old 
he was second, first for the Two Thousand 
Guineas and then second to Fifinella for 
the New Derby, it is really extraordinary 
that he only won one race in his career. 
We must remember that his racing career 
was in the long period when there was 
very little racing owing to the war. Still, 
it is strange that he only won one race. 
They will tell you, of course, that he 
should have won that New Derby instead 
of meeting with defeat by a neck, but it 
is not my business to enter into con- 
troversy here. 

He is here at the Hamilton Stud to- 
day and, apparently, just beginning to 
made a decided move upwards as a sire. 
We were reminded of his existence at 
Epsom when Kwannon, a fine staying 
mare by him, won the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes for Mr. Washington 
Singer. Then, at the First Spring Meeting 
at Newmarket, he had a couple of 
winners, including the smart two year 
old filly, Sunart, who won again in smash- 
ing style at the last Spring Meeting. Heis, 
therefore, proving that he can get winners. 
The picture shows him to have plenty of 
vitality, and his shapely lines at once 
catch the eye. Lemberg may have 
more quality, but then he is Lemberg. 
Bayardo used to stand over a bit with 
his forelegs, and the trait is evidently 
inherited from the mare as it is also 
shown by Kwang Su. 

The third sire, Manilardo, was a 
handicapper of note, if we may say so 
on the strength of the handicappers 
having had him quite high in their 
first class handicaps. He was rather 
more than that, for did he not win the 
Coronation Cup at Epsom, a race 
which in its short history has been won 
by a number of high-class horses ? 
When Manilardo triumphed, as Alec 
Taylor fully expected him to do, he 
counted among his victims that very 
good horse, Tangiers, who won the 
Jubilee Handicap and was awarded the 
Ascot Gold Cup on the disqualification 
of Buchan. Another he beat on the 
same occasion was Arion, who turned 
out to be a big handicap winner for the 
late Lord Jersey. Perhaps, however, 
Manilardo’s best performances were 
when he was only beaten a length for 
that Jubilee Handicap won by Tangiers, 
as he was trying to give the winner 8lb., 
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and again when he was second for the Ebor Handicap at 
York, failing by less than a length to give 30lb. to Iron Hand. 
So he was a pretty good horse. Incidentally, I fancy they were 
all bred—Lemberg, Kwang Su and Manilardo—across the road 
from this stud at Mr. Cox’s own private paddocks. 

Being by Bayardo from Gay Laura, Manilardo was, therefore, 
a full brother to the brilliant Gay Crusader, but there is no 
likeness that I can see between the two. Gay Crusader shows 
the more quality and, indeed, he is a horse of exquisite balance 
and proportion—all use, in fact. Manilardo seems to be more 
generously endowed with bone. His pasterns are longish, and 
Bayardo has transmitted to him that stand-over appearance of 
the forelegs. But when you come to look closely at him you 
must note the excellence of the limbs, the splendid top, and the 
generous length of rein. That he will suit some mares better 
than others is certain, and I should say that he will correct 
faults of excessive straightness in the forelegs. I know that 
Alec Taylor always thought highly of him, and it is satisfac- 
tory to think that he will be anything but neglected at the stud. 

Naturally, where there are three sires, including one of the 
fame of Lemberg, many mares must be gathered together. A 
few of them are included in the illustrations to this article. 
Beyond question, the most notable among them at the time of my 
visit was Tetrabbazia, with her chestnut colt foal by Lemonora. 
Now, Tetrabbazia was one of those mares that belonged to the 
late Lord Manton and were leased to Mr. Somerville Tattersall. 
Tetrabbazia did her full share as a fine winner, but then this 
daughter of The Tetrarch was always so exceptionally good- 
looking. She had all that you looked for in the blend of high- 
class racehorse and brood mare. It is not surprising that she is a 
grand type of brood mare to-day. I have not seen a better for 
a very long time past. She is the property, I believe, of Sir Alec 
Black, who appears to keep his breeding blood stock at the Hamilton 
Stud. Lemonora, the sire of the very good first foal, was bought 
as a yearling by I.ord Manton at the same time as was the 
dam, and it will be recalled that he won the Champagne 
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Stakes as a two year old, and 
the Grand Prix. 

Lord Londonderry’s mare, 
Indian Star, is a ten year old 
chestnut by Sunstar from Indian 
Air, and her very intelligent- 
looking foal is a filly by Son- 
in-Law, who is, of course, one 
of the leading sires of the day. 
Sunny Ridge also has a filly 
foal by Son-in-Law and was 
got by Sunstar from that fine 
old mare Montem, who was a 
daughter of Ladas and Ker- 
messe. For some. years past 
the mare has been the property 
of Lady Fitzgerald, though, as 
her breeding suggests, she was 
bred by Lord Rosebery. I 
did not care for His Majesty’s 
mare, Lady Feo, with a foal 
by Cocksure JI, and I pass on 
to mention a much better stamp 
in Zefa, with a foal of quite 
the right stamp by Buchan. 
Zefa is a_ beautifully bred 
chestnut mare by Orme, her 
dam being Ornament, a daughter 
of Bend Or. That is great breeding, and she has, in fact, bred 
winners. Apparently she is now the property of Mr. W. J. Salmon, 
an American. The picture of Eastern Pearl and her foal by 
Grand Parade is interesting as the mare is the dam of Eastern 





BAY YEARLING FILLY BY LEMBERG—EDALE. 


Monarch, who did so well for Sir George Bullough last year, 
and is expected to continue the good work in the present season. 
Eastern Pearl belongs to Sir Charles Pulley, being by Dinne- 
ford from a St. Frusquin mare 
in Pearl Mosque. The foal by 
Grand Parade did not impress 
me much, but time may do 
something for the filly. The 
mare is renewing the alliance 
with Lemberg. Lord Rosebery’s 
mare at this stud at the time 
of my visit was Pennula, the 
dam of Scaliger, who won for 
him as a two year old. She has 
an excellent filly foal now by 
Golden Myth. It is the first 
foal I have seen by this new 
sire, and distinctly promising, 
I am glad to say. Lady 
Jersey’s mare, Mariana, is by 
Marcovil, the sire of Hurry 
On. The mare has a promising 
youngster by Arion. 

Mr. Leach does not breed 
many himself, though he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has bred some smart winners 
at the Hamilton Stud. He 
certainly owns a delightful filly 
in the yearling by Lemberg 
from Edale. She bears a re- 
markable resemblance to the 
horse and is quite sure to catch 
the eye wherever she may be 
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A KEEPER 


VISITOR, whom I will call Mr. X, as he would not 

like the world let into his secret, had called to ask 

for a certain address. It was willingly furnished, but 

I felt a strong desire to hear him talk, as some- 

thing greatly interested me in his appearance, 
which was unlike what one would expect to come from 
a purely business career. He was an octogenarian, but his 
eyes had not lost their candour nor his cheeks their freshness. 
Instinct told one that he was of the country. I knew that 
he had years of great and successful business enterprise behind 
him and a face on which time had unmistakably printed the 
words capacity and success, but there was still to my eye a 
touch of rural simplicity in his air. So I showed him the photo- 
graphs of sheep here reproduced, in the hope of luring him 
into a conversation. But he turned from them with an ex- 
pression difficult to interpret. ‘‘ Never look at such things,” he 
muttered half to himself; and yet it seemed to me that his eyes 
gave a hurried glance that was not wholly of dislike. Yet 
his words contradicted that interpretation of his meaning. “I 
never look at such pictures nor at the quadrupeds from which 
they were taken,” he said. ‘“‘ Surely,” I replied, “‘ the sight 
must be refreshing. Your country face would belie any state- 
ment that you are a stranger to cultivated fields and the flocks 
and herds that wander over the hills and hollows of the downs.” 
He did not seem to be offended at any intrusiveness there might 
be in the suggestion or resent my guessing at his experience. 
“You are quick at reading faces,” said he, ‘‘ but don’t you 
think you might be mistaken?” “* We are all open to error,” 
was my rejoinder, “ but I hope I am not misjudging in this 
case because, being of the country myself, I know that all who 
share this feeling are kith and kin.” At this he did not look 
at all offended, but, on the contrary, gave a perplexing half 
smile. Then he said, “ You are a sort of wizard, I think, for 
I really was brought up in the country and my first work was 
done on a Sussex sheep farm, for a weekly wage that would 
not provide you with a single lunch in these days.” 

“And you hated the hard work and the poor return and 
started in business? ”’ He laughed at this, but the laugh was 
not one of merriment. ‘‘ Nay, you are in error,” he protested, 
“it was the best time of my life. I have no need to look at 
pictures of sheep or sheep-country, because they remain in 
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my mind as clear as if I had been among them yesterday, yet 
for sixty-five years it has been my daily endeavcur never to 
think of them.” It was impossible to avoid asking him how 
that came about. 

“It is the old, old story,” he replied. “On the farm 
there was a girl, and in our tastes, and all that, I thought we 
were as like each other as two peas. For a time she seemed to 
enjoy as much as [| did roaming about the fields reciting bits 
of love poems and other verses and talking of books we had 
read, for we were both great readers. It was a sort of philan- 
dering not unusual in young life, but it came to an unusual 
end, for the maid, who I may tell you was the daughter of my 
master, discovered a practical side to her character that, in the 
pleasure of our intercourse, I had never dreamt of. She said, 
‘ You are too clever for this simple and very elementary kind of 
life. Half of you is never brought into action. You know 
what I mean. The open air, the sun, the wind, the trees whisper- 
ing at one moment and roaring at another are all part of us, 
but you would never forgive me afterwards if I did nothing to 
prevent you becoming a human vegetable marrow, basking in 
the sun and fattening on rainwater.’ It would not be of much 
use to go over the long arguments and conversations following 
that surprise, but eventually it stirred in me a desire to be up 
and doing. I heard a cry to action. She let it out that her 
uncle was a man who was making a fortune in the Argentine, 
and she knew he would give me a start in a bigger field than 
was to be found in the county of Sussex. It was sorely against 
the grain, but it touched ambitions that had lain dormant ; and 
what will a young man not do for the girl he adores? ‘To make 
a long story short, I gave up the shepherding in which I was 
happy and, as I could not do it in any half way, I shuttered down 
as well as I could all memory of it, and started in business as 
though it were the only thing worth doing in the world. It 
happened that her uncle, who was a long-sighted man, was 
engaged in clearing and buying up land through which he fore- 
saw that an Argentine railway would have to run, and, young as 
I was, he gave me the job of superintending the work and the 
workmen. It was not an easy one, but, seeing the reward that 
was in front of me, I went into it with all my might, and in the 
matter of four years was earning more money than the Sussex 
farmer who was my girl’s father. She came out and we were 
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married, and in one way I never regretted what I haddone. We 
were fond of each other till the day of her death, and I never 
confessed to anyone that during all the years of our wedded life 
the fearfullest fight was going on within me—affection for her, 
on the one side, and, on the other, a longing that was almost 
uncontrollable to go back to that simple shepherding which was 
full of happy days and did not carry with it the cares and worries 
that increased with every step upward that I made in business. 
With it was a consciousness that I had not been loyal to my early 
ideals. It was a religious vow with me, however, as long as she 
was alive, never, except in dreams, sleeping or waking, to let the 
beautiful countryside and those sheep with the sun glinting on 
them, the little hills and the woodlands come into my mind. 

“She is with me sti'l, the wise little lass that told me not 
to be a vegetable marrow, and was my best and kindest friend. 
All the long years we lived together, and I see her eyes go 
troubled every time my thoughts turn to the old house, and her 
voice seems to say ‘ Keep Faith.’”’ 
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Words failed me to reply to this, and Mr. X had agitated 
himself so much that he was evidently disinclined for further 
conversation. Indeed, he seemed to have forgotten my presence. 
Silently he put on his hat, left his gloves lying on the table 
and walked away. 

* * * * * 

It was about a fortnight later when a note from him was 
handed me by his chauffeur, who had been sent for the forgotten 
gloves. At the bottom of it was the following postscript : 

“You may like to know,” it read, “‘ the sequel to my tale. 
My wife came to me in a vision of the night. ‘ Dear and 
faithful,’ she said, ‘follow your desire. There was not a 
day of our lives together that I did not feel that you longed 
to see and hear again the sheep on your Sussex hills, and never 
did I tell you that at times the same feeling was strong in me. 
Go back to the old cottage of which you kept a picture, and 
be sure that from it my spirit shall not be far away.’ Was not 
this a lightsome direction for the ending of my days?” 





TWENTY YEARS AMONG THE BIRDS 


By Miss E. L. TURNER. 


When, in March, Miss Turner accepted the post of bird watcher on the lonely Scolt Island Reserve off the Norfolk coast the Press 

of London and the Provinces suddenly directed popular attention to her work as an ornithologist. It had long been known and 

appreciated by readers of CouNTRY Lire. We value highly ihis opportunity of publishing as an article the first chapter of the 
forthcoming book in which she epitomises her twenty years of observation among British birds. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings ; 
There morning’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
—wW. B. YEATs. 


HE life of an oyster is not necessarily as dull as it must 

appear to be to a free-swimming fish. There are advan- 

tages in being sessile. No doubt the oyster is au fait 

in all the scandals and petty incidents of its neighbours’ 

lives, and hears the gossip of the vast under-water world 
from the shoals of passing fish. 

The circumstances of my life up to 1912 were such as to 
necessitate my being within easy reach of my home in Kent. 
In 1900 the need of an outdoor occupation led me to take up 
photography. Pictorial photography bored me, and in a lucky 
hour I met Richard Kearton, who turned my energies in the 
right direction, and for this I owe him a debt which can never 
be paid. This is why I, a born vagabond, came to live in the 
reed-beds, where I have remained sessile—more or less—ever 
since ; picking up the gossip of birds and trying to learn some- 
thing of the common everyday life of the most elusive of all 
the beautiful living things which make life a joy. 

My first visits to the Broadland were made in yachts. 
On the second day of my first trip, in April, 1902, we moored in 
Deep Dyke, just off Hickling Broad. A man was busy in an 
eel boat. I went to him and said, ‘Can you tell me where 
Alfred Nudd lives?’’ He straightened himself and replied, 
“Tam Alfred Nudd. Yon goes a hen harrier.’’ And that was 
my first introduction to Nudd, and to the Broadland birds. 
In those days I scarcely knew one wader from another, and as 
yachting was expensive and unsatisfactory from the photo- 
grapher’s point of view, I designed my little houseboat, The 
Water-Rail, so named after the first marsh bird I ever photo- 
graphed. She was launched at Hickling on March 18th, 1905. 
The great business was to get her from Sutton Staithe, where 
she was built, to Hickling Broad. She was too wide to go under 
Ludham Bridge—not the ugly modern atrocity, but the old 
single, pointed brick arch. So she had to be hoisted on to a 
trolley and conveyed by road. Nothing in the Broadland is 
done in a hurry. Things have speeded up somewhat in twenty 
years, owing to motors, and parish councils, and women’s 
institutes. But in 1905 the old slow ways were still good enough. 
It took two hours to hoist that houseboat on to a trolley by means 
of planks, ginger-beer boxes and human levers. During these 
hours Mr. and Mrs. M. C. H. Bird and I stood in a drizzling rain 
and watched the process. Then the procession started for 
Hickling. A light cart went ahead, carrying my new flat- 
bottomed boat, locally known as an eel-boat ; then the triumphal 
trolley with the houseboat; while we followed in a dogcart. 
The actual launching did not take more than half an hour. 
By that time the rain had ceased and it was a perfectly still 
March evening. We got on board and were punted across 
by Alfred Nudd, and moored against the tiny island where some 
of the happiest days of my life have since been spent. The island 
was then a mere swamp, containing a few alders and willows 
which were originally planted to shelter the late E. T. Booth, 
who at one time camped out there ; hence, until I took possession 
of it, the island was known as Booth’s Hill. Those saplings 





have grown into trees, and the island is now highly civilised—or, 
rather, it has been since 1909, when I ceased regular photo- 
graphic work in the Broadland. Prior to that year, the one month 
or so spent at Hickling each season was very strenuous. What- 
ever success I have attained in photography is due largely to 
Alfred Nudd and to the indefatigable James Vincent. Many 
a time I have inwardly cursed the latter when his cheerful voice 
roused me before dawn; and his “‘ Are you ready, Miss ?’’ fre- 
quently elicited but a sleepy response. However, I had to get 
up, and once out it was always worth the effort. Besides which, 
shy sitters are more easily dealt with in the early morning, 
especially if you can creep into your tent and get settled before 
sunrise. As a rule my tents were put up late in the evening ; 
birds are at that time less liable to resent any change in their 
surroundings. Sometimes a heap of rough litter would be dumped 
down a week before I intended to photograph the nest. I remem- 
ber once, in a moment of expansiveness, remarking to Vincent 
that the lack of four or five more inches in height had always 
been a grief to me. His instant reply was: ‘‘ But only think, 
Miss, how much more litter it would have taken to cover you 
up!’ Often my only concealment consisted of rough litter— 
the kind of rubbish heap which is so often a familiar object 
on the marshes. It was an uncomfortable way of hiding, but 
I shall have occasion to refer to this method of concealment 
later on. In the case of the coot and grebe nesting side by 
side, Nudd put the punt near their nests three weeks before 
I intended working on them. By dint of much care in this 
matter I can honestly say that I have never caused any bird 
that mattered to forsake its nest. Common species, such as 
thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows and buntings, will readily forsake, 
no matter what precautions the photographer may take. But 
waders and rare birds breeding in secluded places far from man 
are not as a rule timid. I have scant patience with the photo- 
grapher who sets up his tent and immediately gets into it, and 
then wonders if the bird forsakes her nest. These are the men 
who bring bird photography into ill repute. As a sport for its 
own sake, it is one of the best and most fascinating, because 
it deals with the life history of the bird. As a mere money- 
making concern it is open to objection. But, after all, the damage 
which all the bird photographers in the British Isles may happen 
to do in one season is as nothing compared with the depredations 
of a single collector ! 

During the strenuous years, I had a man to look after the 
island and my boats, and to fetch supplies from the mainland. 
Cubit Nudd was my most faithful henchman, and a past-master 
in the art of sailing. When I first ventured out in my dinghy 
alone, he used to keep his eye (and my field-glasses) on me the 
whole time, and scold me on my return if I made mistakes— 
“You let her gybe at the corner, and I told you not to,” or “‘ You 
starved her; it wasn’t no good a-starvin’ of her like that, and 
then a luffin’ up into the wind.”’ These and such like criticisms 
were always my lot until I gained knowledge. Cubit took his 
responsibilities seriously. One day, when I was working at 
South Walsham, we sailed down early in the morning, arriving 
about 9 a.m. I was to have lunched with a friend at 1 o’clock, 
and with much difficulty I persuaded Cubit to accept the keeper’s 
hospitality. I finished with one bird at 12.30, and started to 
transfer some of my gear to another bird which was nesting on 
the other side of a wide dyke close to South Walsham Hall. 
While crossing the planks across this dyke I swayed and fell 
in—why, I do not know, unless it was for want of food. On 
emerging from the dyke I was a sorry spectacle, as I had dropped 
down into mud above my knees and very little water. I managed 
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to drag myself across the dyke by means of the plank, and on 
reaching the bank stood irresolute for some minutes, dripping 
mud in great black pools. I knew that Major and Mrs. Jary 
were not expected at the Hall till the next day ; but, seeing smoke 
issuing from some of the chimneys, I found my way to the back 
door and knocked. It was opened by the butler; all the other 
servants were sitting before a roast leg of mutton, the smell of 
which made me hungrier than ever. They all rose and stared 
at the dripping apparition, and it was some time before I could 
assure them of my respectability. Eventually, however, they 
helped me with right good will. After shedding my muddiest 
garments in the corridor, I mounted to the bathroom, still dripping 
mud as I went upstairs. The maids then provided me with 
clothing and afterwards fed me royally. As they were all tall 
and thin, and I am somewhat the reverse, what kind of a figure 
I cut can only be judged from the roars of laughter which greeted 
me later in the evening, when I called on some friends in a wherry 
at Potter Heigham, while Cubit was getting the dinghy through 
the bridge. But Cubit, when he returned for his dinner, was 
too polite even to smile. Besides which, he had received a shock, 
for as he came over the plank to find me he saw my wet and 
scattered gear, and hurried up the glade to the house. I saw 
him and his expression a long way off, and made signs to him 
from the window that I was all right. When we met, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You made me go away, but I’ll never let you out of 
my sight again as long as I’ve got to look after you.” I think 
he was always expecting me to come to a bad end; at any rate, 
he was a super-pessimist! One evening, while I was preparing 
for an early start next day, he handed me a telegram announcing 
the fact that a nest upon which I had set my heart at Ranworth 
was destroyed. ‘‘ Ah!”’ said he, ‘‘ I knowed as how you would 
have bad luck; you was a-singin’ while you was a-dewelopin’ 
this mornin’.”’ 

The day after my plunge we returned to South Walsham 
and, before settling down to work, I exchanged my borrowed 
clothes for my own, which had been washed and dried. After 
that, Major Jary placed at my disposal his old houseboat, which 
lay moored in one of the most beautiful corners of South Walsham 
Inner Broad; this did away with the fatigue of daily journeys 
to and fro. 

From both landowners and marshmen I have always received 
kindness and help. At first the native population of Hickling 
looked upon me as a harmless lunatic, and spoke of me as “‘ that 
ther mad nat-turialist over the water.’ One woman once 
asked a friend of mine, ‘‘ Why does she live on a boat like that 
when she might be comfortably in her own home?” Now, 
after twenty years, they take me for granted, and even look 
upon me as one of their chief shows. 

They are a race apart, these Broadsmen; slow to speak, 
reserved, courteous—even when drunk. They may appear simple, 
but they are shrewd judges of character, and can give you in 
a few vivid sentences their impression of a celebrity, couched 
in the familiar clipped dialect with the lilt at the end of a 
sentence. Traces of superstition still linger in the minds of 
some; and no wonder! You must live in the reed-beds if you 
would realise the witchery of the marshes and their mystery. 

Just what it is in the marshland that grips the imagination 
and casts a spell over its lovers I do not know—we none of 
us know. It is a land of wide wind-swept spaces and far-flung 
horizons ; of mystic nights and great silences. In the daytime 
it is an ever-shifting kaleidoscope of colour;’ every hour of 
the day and every day in the year brings its own quota of light 
and colour and sound. Blue and gold in the early spring and a 
riot of sound. Sparkling and vivid in the summer when the 
reed warblers alone are still in full song. Burnished copper 
n the autumn, and silent except for some passing migrant. 
Grey—oh, how grey on a winter’s afternoon when there is no 
sun to gild the dead reeds, and when: 


The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Each mood has its charm and is capable of infinite variations. 

But it is the night that is so full of mystery in this land 
of big spaces. I have never forgotten my feeling of awe when 
I first experienced a Broadland night. It was in late April, 
and the evening was clear and cold ; there was nothing to obstruct 
the view or darken the sky. The great overhanging dome was 
studded with brilliant stars, and I seemed also to be treading 
them underfoot. The water was smooth as a sheet of glass, 
and I stood, as it were, between two heavens, as every star 
over my head was reflected in the water at my feet ; there was 
not a breath of air nor a ripple to dim their brightness. I have 
repeated this experience many times since, and it is one that 
never fails to soothe. On April nights I look up from my cabin 
window right into the great lonely square of Pegasus, and while 
wondering what goes on within the confines of that immense 
space I fall asleep. I have sometimes watched through almost 
the whole of a short summer night succeeding a hot day, when 
light mists suddenly begin to steal over the land. They come 
almost imperceptibly at first; gradually a filmy curtain of fog 
will roll up from the sea, detached portions of which float low 
down over the wide expanse of marsh and mere till lost in “‘ the 
beyond,” only to be succeeded by more wraiths. Sometimes 
several of these irregular, elongated, misty shapes mingle and 
assume curious forms, for all the world like wraiths of departed 
Vikings, ghostly armies engaged in shadowy warfare. At first 
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the sky will remain clear and starlit, when by contrast it resembles 
a great metallic dome gradually closing down upon the universe. 
But by and by the fog thickens, the moving misty shapes 
disappear, the dome is blotted out, marsh and mere vanish, 
and the whole world about me is wrapped in an impenetrable 
veil. The first oncoming of fog produces an unearthly silence ; 
even the garrulous coot and moorhen seem depressed. But 
by and by some wild bird will utter a muffled cry, which is taken 
up by one after another. No wonder that in olden times some 
belated fenman stumbling home through the fog, or lying sleepless 
in the dawn, should cross himself and “‘ think about making his 
will,’ when the weird silence is suddenly broken by the guttural 
cry or ill-omened booming of the bittern. In these days the 
wail of the stone curlew, as well as the plaintive cry of the lapwing, 
would reach him through the mist. There is a fearful joy 
about such nights. For one thing, they are rare; it is a great 
mistake to imagine that the marshes are always enveloped in 
fog ; they are too wind-swept for that. But, apart from their 
rarity, they always produce in me that feeling of affinity with 
the seething wild life hidden behind the curtain of mist; and 
also with that other life behind the veil which will be lifted 
one day. 

Then there are tempestuous nights following the stormy 
days, when “ wind-swept Hickling ‘‘ frets and chafes at its 
confines and piles up banks of creamy foam in odd corners. 
As a rule the wind dies down at sunset, but not always. Even 
when it does, an hour or two’s calm may be succeeded by yet 
increasing gales, as if these had but gathered renewed energy 
from their short repose. I can sleep through tempestuous 
nights, unless the wind is lumpy and hurls itself at my boat in 
short irregular gusts. Continuous wind soothes me to sleep. 
It is the still nights that produce unrest, especially after weeks 
of raging gales such as occur sometimes between early April 
and late June. When July comes in, hot and calm and peaceful, 
sleep holds aloof. The July silence becomes unbearable when 
one is alone. So still is it that a dog barking half a mile away 
sounds as if it were close at hand. Then the faint squeak of 
young water voles (a sound which it took me some years to 
identify) and the soft gurgling caused by their diving and swim- 
ming seem riotous noises. Even the reed warblers are silent 
between 10 p.m. and I a.m. in July. All the resident lapwings 
and most of the redshanks have moved on; the few remaining 
redshanks only call early in the morning and after sunset, 
when they take short restless flights to and fro in small parties 
before settling down for the night. It is a silence that can be 
felt, and produces in me a curious mood of intense mental con- 
centration accompanied by physical languor which holds my 
body in thrall while my mind is alert. If only I could write 
all I think and feel during those wakeful hours : 


When I behold upon the night’s starred face 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 


But I cannot; I am under a spell! 

About 1 a.m. (solar time) the spell is broken; there is a 
faint stirring, and the teeming life around me, which has been 
wrapped in the mystery of sleep, stirs ever so faintly. The young 
grebes in the reeds a few yards away rouse up and pipe their 
silvery treble notes ; the roll call of the moorhens echoes round 
the Broad, as if they changed guard in the early morning. Coots 
chatter and subside; they have not yet begun to pack, and 
rush tumultuously over the water as is their habit later on. 
Soon all is again quiet, except for the generous outpouring of 
the reed warblers ; the other birds settle down for another short 
period of sleep, and so do I. Then comes dawn, and the great 
awakening, and the high adventure of a new day. 

This brief outline of my life in the Broadiand would not be 
complete without some mention of my dogs. There have been, 
alas! too many of them. Dinah, which faithfully guarded and 
restrained from mischief any young thing committed to her care, 
from squirrels to short-eared owls. Biddy, which hated males, 
both human and canine, and always retired to the glory hole 
with the saucepans during a thunderstorm. Gyp, the most 
beautiful and the shortest-lived of them all. Judy, whose chief 
excitement was chasing the fish round my bay. Bogey, my 
present companion, whose beauty and intriguing ways win most 
hearts, and a puppy which, as she came from a village called 
Cranford, was originally called ‘‘ Miss Mattie.’ But as she 
developed such originality and independence of character and 
utter fearlessness, I soon called her after a present-day celebrity. 
At nine weeks old she scrambled on to the gunwale of my small 
sailing boat, poised motionless for an instant surveying the water, 
and then deliberately plunged in and swam away from the boat 
with great energy. I could do nothing but come up into the 
wind and wait. After describing a wide circle, she returned at 
my frantic calls, a little breathless but very self-satisfied. As 
this was her first sail, and she was only nine weeks old and about 
the size of a penny roll, I had not tethered her. All these were, 
and are, black and tan terriers; the now uncommoa, but most 
companionable and game breed imaginable, and the most suitable 
for house dogs because of their short black coats and innate good 
manners. Descendants of one of the oldest English breeds, 
they deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Besides these terriers, 
I have had a retriever of very uncertain temper, called Sweep. 
which was devoted to Cubit; and a red setter named Dewé, of 
mild disposition and unsurpassed dignity. These have one and 
all shared and loved my wild life and relieved its solitude. 
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BIRDS OF THE OPEN SEA 





A SHOWER OF 


T must be plain to anyone who looks at the surpassingly 
fine photographs of flying sea birds reproduced on these 
pages that their value is chiefly zsthetic. At any rate, 
their intrinsic bearing on certain strictly ornithological 
problems could only be demonstrated by analysis and 

exposition. Their beauty is self-apparent and lies on the 
surface. It shows the work of the camera at its best as 
a supplement to sight. Human eyes viewing the scenes here 
depicted would receive many fine impressions of beautiful 
winged creatures moving, hovering, twisting, turning above the 
restless but unchanging sea; but, at the best, eves are imperfect 


organs, not of vision keen enough to catch details and hardly. 


able to give the mind a permanent and accurate record of a 
position that does not remain the same for more than an instant. 
It is here that the camera comes to the rescue, catching and 


HERRING GULLS. 


imprinting for permanent reference the exact relationship of 
wings, feet, head or other parts of the bird’s anatomy to each 
other and of each individual bird to the rest, in the end giving 
us a definite and permanent picture. The skill is as new as 
the mechanism, and the result ought to show the poets of nature 
that science has in this way opened a new world to them. 

No poet, living or dead, has explored this new country. 
After searching my memory over and over again and failing 
to call to mind any great poetry on the subject, I turned to 
Mr. H. J. Massingham’s “ Bird Anthology,” but found nothing 
of the kind included among ‘“‘ Poems About Birds.”” Practically 
speaking, all his birds are land birds. Someone may, in the 
way of contradiction, mention the albatross in ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” or Walt Whitman’s address ‘‘'To the Man-of-War 
Bird.” The answer is that the albatross is introduced for a 
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HERRING GULLS IN FLIGHT. 


dramatic purpose only, and the sea imagined in Coleridge’s 
great poem serves as machinery to work out his doctrine , 
“he prayeth best who loveth best.” Walt Whitman’s poem 
is more to the point, though not comparable with “ The Ancient 
Mariner ” as poetry, as a perusal of the first verse will show : 

Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 

Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascended’st, 

And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee,) 

Now a blue point, far, far in heaven floating, 


As to the light emerging here on deck 1 watch thee, 
(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floating vast.) 


Nevertheless, he represents the bird, not as an inhabitant, 
but as a passenger : 

At dusk thou look’st on Senegal, at morn America. 
The ending of the last verse is interesting, because some fading 
memory of it gave a hint to Swinburne: 


. . .  had’st thou my soul, 
What joys! what joys were thine ! 


FEEDING AND FLYING. Copyright. 
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It will be remembered that the idea is repeated and enlarged 
in Swinburne’s “ Lines to a Seamew,” in which he suggests 
“If I had wings my brother.” It is the song of a sea-bird 
made by one to whom the sea was a passion. 

Except for a few references and descriptions like that of 
the Saxon who described the sea as “‘ the gannet’s bath,” there 
is nothing about sea-birds comparable to the ecstasy and passion 
poured out on such land birds as the lark, the nightingale and 
the cuckoo. Familiarity does not breed contempt, as witness 
the golden words heaped on the sparrow since the day of 
Catullus, but it accounts for a good deal. No one can easily 
get on intimate terms with those that do not merely fly over 
the sea but live on its surface. ‘There is a close intimate relation- 
ship between those who live in the country and who are con- 
stantly seeing and hearing them and those birds that are known 
to be the darlings of the poets. Lark and nightingale stand first, 
and nothing is more astonishing than the quantity of immortal 
verse addressed to them. In these lines from “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Shakespeare evidently chose the more 
familiar : 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his notes so true, 
The wren with little quill ; 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer nay. 


The birds of the open sea have no share in the charms of 
music or intimacy evident in Shakespeare’s gay roundelay. 
Whereas land birds might have caught their tender accent 
from the sighings and rustling of the wind at that time of the 
year when the shy green leaves are still companioned by 
last year’s witherings and the hearts of little woodlanders 
are softened and turn to courtship and mating, the sea 
bird’s voice is like the rasp of breaking ice. It is strong 
and harsh, because to be heard it must rise above the noise 
made by the tempest and the crashing wave. So, here you have 
two obstacles, lack of intimacy and lack of attractive song. 
Yet, is there not sufficient left to substantiate the argument 
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that the poet might find new ground were he to turn to those 
picturesque inhabitants of the great waters? ‘The merl., 
the mavis and the nichtingale,”’ along with the lark, the greer - 
finch and the linnet, indeed, all “‘ whose sugarid throats mace 
glade heartes dance’ have been sung and sung again by tle 
poets who have followed one another, from Chaucer up ‘9 
Dr. Bridges ; but the wilder territory of the sea bird has scarce.y 
been entered except by the formal naturalist and the men «f 
science. Yet its attraction is made manifest to all who lock 
upon these pictures. It depends not on an appeal to the e.r 
as much as to the eye. Our most beloved songsters, such :s 
the lark and the nightingale, are as unobtrusive in colour <s 
Wordsworth’s poet in russet mantle clad. They do not excel 
the gulls and terns in appearance, and they do not search fc 
food with the grace or in the fashion of, say, the gannet and 
the tern; nor is their manner of flight as well worth studying 
as that of the wild seamew. More than that, the sea birds 
are the more romantic, with their homes and nurseries on 
the most picturesque rocks, and their habit of travel. Much 
has been learned of the last-mentioned characteristic from 
the system of marking birds so that correspondents in all parts 
of the world can learn where they come from and send reports 
home. Where they gather together, either for food or breeding 
purposes, the surroundings are usually wild and_ beautiful, 
like the seas of the Orcadian Islands, where these photographs 
were taken. 

That is but one of many neighbourhoods. On the south 
and the east and the west coasts of Engiand there are islands 
and almost unclimbable cliffs where sea birds breed in absolute 
or practical sanctuary. If one wishes to touch the heart of 
the romance, however, the place is still that of Jemmy Thomson : 
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~ where the Northern ocean in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of farthest Thule, and th’ Atlantic surge 

Pours in among the stormy Hebrides ; 

Who can recount what transmigrations there 

Are annual made? what nations come and go? 
And how the living clouds on clouds arise ? 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air 

And rude resounding shore are one wild crv. 


P. A. G. 





AARON, 


MOSES AND ROMEO 


By Frances PItTv. 


OSES and Aaron will not need any introduction 
to readers of Country LiFe, for their early history 
has already been told in these pages, from the time 
when two tiny otter cubs came into my hands until 
they had grown up into charming pets. This is to 

tell what befell later, and how Romeo entered the story. 

Before saying anything of him I must mention some cf 
the scrapes the otters got into, for they were always up to mis- 
chief, in which Aaron was invariably the ringleader. It was she 
(kindly remember that, despite the masculine names, both were 
females!) that was the most wilful and adventurous, that ran 
ahead when we were out walking, refused to come in when I 
wanted to shut them up, and hunted everything that came in 
her way. It was she that pounced on an unwary moorhen 
which was lurking in the bushes, killed, and ate it, never allowing 
Moses a morsel from the feast. When it was over I had to grab 
her by the scruff of the neck and take her to bed. She did not 
like being handled, whereas Moses did not mind what you did 
toher. It was, also, Aaron that killed one of the tame wild ducks, 
Moses helping, it must be admitted, but that time no feasting 
was allowed. Again, it was Aaron which was foremost in the great 
hunt when they jointly chivvied a rabbit through the bushes, 
caught it, and drowned it in the pond. It was Moses that brought 
it ashore. We carried it home in triumph, and the otters ate 
it in their sleeping quarters—after which the two were referred 
to as “‘ those poaching devils! ”’ 

It was Aaron, too, that was the ringleader the day I thought 
I had lost them both. We went out for a walk, the otters, after 
their inquisitive manner, poking into everything they met, 
including a ditch down which ran a trickle of water. They had 
often crossed this ditch before, but now something made them 
turn down it. I called them back, but they paid no attention. 
Off they went, following the running water, and the more I 
called the less attention they paid. The ditch was the beginning 
of a streamlet that ran through the wood to a brook which was 
a tributary of the Severn. On and on went Moses and Aaron, 
one I might have grabbed, but it was impossible to carry the two 
home, so I had to follow, dismally aware that, if they reached the 
brook, it would probably be “‘ good-bye’”’ for ever. Nothing 


would induce them to turn aside from the streamlet, but at the last 
moment providence intervened. The brook was reached, the 
otters ran to its bank, and looked down on its racing current, on 
rougher water than they had ever seen before, and started 
back in alarm. Seizing my opportunity I ran ahead of them 


and trotted, calling them, up the brook side. They followed, 
and I ran on until another ditch, or small dingle was reached, 
which would lead homewards. Plunging into its watery bottom 
I led the otters up it. They came without once looking back. 
There was a stickleback-catching interlude at a pond by the way, 
after which they came home as if they did not know what dis- 
obedience meant. But after that I avoided running water as if 
it had the plague! 

Shortly after this came the eel episode, when a kind visitor, 
thinking to give the otters a great treat, brought an enormous eel. 
It was a monster, over four pounds in weight, and of great and 
squirming length. We got a bath, filled it with water, and put 
the eel in it, in the otters’ quarters, and then waited events. 
But the otters had never seen anything like it, they did not know 
how to deal with it, and, instead of tackling it at once, retreated 
in alarm. Last thing at night the eel was still untouched. How- 
ever, I went out first thing in the morning to see what they hac 
done about it: they had dealt with it at last, it was lying partly 
eaten on the straw ; but I had no eyes for the remnant of the eel 
for Moses darted out of the door, the most miserable object 
imaginable. She was wet, draggled, and drabbled, she rollec 
squeaking on her back between my feet, and cried piteously. 
There was something seriously wrong. Aaron, looking a little 
dishevelled, also came out, and stood eyeing her doubtfully from 
afar. I stooped down and stroked Moses, whereupon she crept 
under my skirt making all sorts of pitiful little noises, rather 
like a child sobbing. She was evidently bad, very ill indeed, and 
must have eaten too much eel. She seemed in great pain— 
what could be done for her? I sat down on the grass and she 
crept on to my knee. There was a piece of cake in my pocket, 
so I offered her a bit just to see if she was beyond eating. She 
grabbed it and looked for more; and ate the rest when it was 
produced. Some rabbit meat was also accepted, but when 
Aaron came near she rolled on her back again, crying more 
piteously than before. At last the truth dawned on me, she and 
Aaron had quarrelled over the eel, and Moses had had the worst 
of it. There was no bodily damage done, but her feelings were 
much hurt. I kept the two apart for a couple of hours, before 
letting them meet again. When they did so they eyed each other 
doubtfully, took a few steps forward, had another doubtful look, 
then rushed together, smelt noses as if kissing, put their paws 
round each ‘other’s necks, and rolled hugging on the ground. 
After which they went off together, but for an hour or two, 
Moses would give a little convulsive sob. 
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AARON ROLLS OVER TO ENJOY THE TRICKLE. 





EXPECTATION. 


What games the two did have together, how they played and 
romped, on land and in the water, chasing, racing and rolling 
one another over, often in the roughest manner, but evidently 
considering it all in the game. 

The game being over for the time being, they would go ashore 
and sniff about on the banks. Otters make a practice of calling 
at particular spots, such as an ant hill, or flat-topped stone, 
whereon every passer-by leaves evidence of its call. One morning 
Aaron and Moses visited such a spot, when I saw them smell long 
and intently. On going to see 
what was exciting their atten- 
tion so seriously, I saw the fresh 
droppings of an otter. These 
droppings were composed of fish 
scales and bones, those of perch 
at. 1 chubb, which fish could not 
have been caught nearer than 
the Severn, a mile and a half 
ditant. A look round showed 
thit the visitor had called at 
al the places that Moses and 
A ron usually went to. He had 
een been in the outbuildings 
ad kitchen garden, to say 
n thing of calling at the door of 
t.eir sleeping shed. This was 

itly in January, and nearly 
very night after that, with few 
xceptions, ‘‘ Romeo’’—as we 
iubbed him—came to talk 
"Sweet nothings ”’ to the cubs 
through the hinge of their door. 
Through frost and snow the 
attentive swain trotted up, 
making quite a_ highway 
through the wood and alongside 
the ditch that led to the ponds, 
and in the morning we found 
the story of his night’s doings 
written on the muddy paths or 
in the snow, as the case might 
be. Yet, we never saw Romeo, 
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TRYING TO CATCH THE ELUSIVE STREAM. 


REALISATION. 


AARON EXPECTING A TIT-BIT, 
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MOSES LIKES THE WATER ON HER BACK. 





ENJOYMENT. 
he was away again before daybreak. This went on all through 
February. 

In the meantime the cubs were growing bigger and hand- 
somer, but Aaron was getting more wilful. Frogs were the 
great cause of trouble. At the beginning of March they began 
to appear in the ponds in numbers, and the otters, being very fond 
of them, ate as many as they could find. When gorged with 
frogs they despised any lure I could offer, so it was difficult to 
get them indoors if they did not wish to come. It was often, 
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A FROG AND MOSES SLIDING IN THE SNOW. 





AARON EATING 





I regret to say, necessary to grab them by the tail and bundle __ regardless of some children playing on the bank. May she live and 
them into the shed ; but the worst of this was that Aaron got too flourish, and rear a lusty family of cubs to harry the Severn fish ! 
cunning to be caught, and would keep her “‘ pole ’’ just out of my 
reach. Yet another trouble was that they had discovered a 
nice hunting ground about a quarter of a mile away, a delectable 
marsh where frogs abounded, and whenever I turned my back 
for a moment they would bolt for it. If I caught sight of them 
running off and called them, they galloped back ; otherwise I 
had to go after them and bring the truants home. They would 
jog back at my heels as demurely as little saints ! 

Meantime the devoted Romeo continued his nightly visits, 
and various schemes were being devised by which he might be 
induced to stay with Moses and Aaron for a while, when Aaron 
took the law into her own hands and eloped with him. It was my 
fault, really, that she went when she did. The two had been out 
for a walk with me and I wanted to shut them up, as 'I was going 
away for the day. Moses followed me indoors at once, but Aaron 
cast me_a wicked glance and bolted back to the pond, swam out 
into the middle of it, and there began turning somersaults and 
catching her own tail. I knew that meant she was up to no good. 
In vain did I call and coax her, and offer every kind of tit-bit : 
she was “ not having any”! For over an hour and a half | 
tried to get her in or catch her, but no, it was no good. At 
last I had to leave her, but I thought it would be all right as 
she was sure to trot off to her usual hunting ground, namely 
the marsh. But in the evening she was not to be found anywhere, 
she had vanished ; since then she has not been seen ! 

Poor Moses! How she fretted, how she whimpered and 
cried, and ran about searching everywhere for Aaron, giving 
heartrending little sobs when she could not find her. As for 
Romeo, he did not come near: no doubt the wretch was phil- 
andering with Aaron somewhere upon stream or river! After 
a while he resumed his visits, and Aaron, I believe, must have 
come with him once or twice. The reason I think so is that one 
morning I found that in the night an otter had been into every 
place where the cubs were used to go, including many where Romeo 
had never dared to enter, and Moses, when she came out and 
smelt about, was much excited. She gave a piteous squeak, 
ran off, and hunted all round the place, as if she thought Aaron 
had been about and must still be somewhere near. 

Moses has now got over her trouble (Aaron used to bully her 
shamefully at times !) and, though now more than twelve months 
old, is as docile and manageable as ever. Her manners are 
perfect : one can pick her up and carry her about, and she follows 
without collar or lead. She is the most affectionate, playful and 
charming of creatures, and has more intelligence than many a 
dog. In addition to her sleeping shed she has also an enclosed 
pond, into which I hope one day to lure Romeo. He still comes 
up to call at night, but has so far ignored all my efforts to get 
him to extend his stay, even to the trap door by which he could, 
if he would, enter her sleeping shed. Perhaps, one day he will, 
and if so there may yet be another chapter to add to this history. 

As for Aaron, there is reason to believe she has returned to the 
Severn on which she was born, for only a few days ago information ROMEO’S TRAIL HOME FROM MOSES’S SHED, SHOWING HOW 
was brought to me that an otter was seen swimming about OTTERS SLIDE IN SNOW, 
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OST lovely of manor houses, hunting lodge of King 
John, toy of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, twice 
sacked by Royalists—these are facets of the jewel 
that is Cranborne Manor House. In its present form, 
contemporary with Shakespeare, there clings about 
this lodge in the forest where James I loved to be entertained 
by his Lord Treasurer the freshness of the Forest of Arden. 
Upon these terraces, embowered in scented borders, might 
Olivia have veiléd walked ; beneath the loggias, pearl white and 
arabesqued with curious patterns, as fair as any in Illyria, float 
scicee iil like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 

No architectural work of the English Renaissance has 
caught so gracefully the fantastic mingling of Italian forms and 
native uses as the north loggia here. ‘The waves of that revo- 
lution lapped the green shores of England ever so gently. But 
nowhere with a sound so musical. The silver of their spray 
bedewed the ruins of King John’s rude lodge and turned them 
into a fairy palace of the woods. 

In a clearing of the chase that fringed Salisbury Plain 
to the south, from Sarum to the Iwernes, from the Ridgeway 
to the New Forest, grew up the village with its “ praty thorough- 
fare, meatly well buildid.”” ‘To-day, as in John Leland’s time, 
“ ther runnith a fleting bek through it, and passid down thorough 
the streat self, on the right hond.” Here King John, who 
travelled citius quam credi fas est would sleep a night once or 
twice a year. At other times his house at Tollard Royal would 


cm 
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harbour him. Brief mentions and fragmentary allusions from 
time to time glimmer through the darkness that enshrouds 
this house in the forest; till suddenly the effulgence of com- 
plete accounts, correspondence and visits from high personages 
illuminates the ruins. In the warmth of favour the old walls 
burst into flower. The springtime of Cranborne endured from 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign to the fatal day when the 
second earl attended Charles I to York in 1642, when, as Claren- 
don bitterly records : 

At that distance he seemed to have recovered some courage, and 
concurred in all counsels which were taken to undeceive the people 
and to make the proceedings of the parliament odious to all the world. 
But on a sudden he caused horses to attend him out of the town, and 
having placed fresh ones at a distance, he fled back to London, with the 
expedition such men use when they are most afraid. 

As the extravagance of this man brought poverty on his 
house, so his desertion of the King called down fire and rapine 
on his goods. A new wing, it is true, was added after the wars 
had swept northward. But rarely indeed did the Salisburys 
make their way so far westward, and a dreary winter, two cen- 
turies long, settled upon the decaying structure. After 1659, 
obscurity, profound as the medizval, rolls down upon the 
pleasure house of kings. 

It is, then, the tale of fifty years, that spring season of which 
Cranborne is so delicious a flower, that shall be told. For, 
although Cranborne is called a manor house, it has never been 
made a home. Kings or their high ministers have kept it 
ever free for their own use. Thus, when for any of a hundred 
reasons this lodge was forgotten or not visited, there was no 
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1.— THE RED BRICK LODGES AND FORECOURT ARCH, BUILT 1610-11. 
The chimneys of the lodge rooms most effectively placed to accentuate the archway. 
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The newel stair turret and the larger battlements, a remnant of King John’s hunting lodge, reconstructed by Lord Salisbury about 1605. 
He added this south-east tower and the loggia. 
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3-—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, SHOWING THE 1647 WING ON THE LEFT. 
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4-——-THE ENTRANCE LOGGIA AND THE STAIRCASE TOWER. 
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family to warm it and care 
for it, save the steward, 
and he could only write 
plaintive letters, telling of 
walls decaying and 
windows beaten out by 
daws. 

John Norden, who sur- 
veyed Wiltshire between 
1600 and 1610, drew a pic- 
ture of John’s manor house 
as it stood when he saw it ; 
“The Lord of the manor,” 
he observed, ‘‘ holds in 
his own hands the ancient 
house or hall (2ulam) of 
the manor, in the form 
of a castle, constructed of 
white stone, almost de- 
molished, in which are held 
the courts of the manor.” 
From his sketch (Fig. 14), 
we can see that the roof 
of the hall had fallen in, 
leaving the two gable ends 
stark against the sky, and 
fringed with grass. An 
eastern part, though, was 
roofed, and the courts were 
held in the undercroft, 
which had a vaulted roof 
supported on two columns 
(as Norden showed in his 
plan). That undercroft is 
the kitchen to-day, exactly 
the same in plan as Norden 
saw it. The other recog- 
nisable features in the 
north front are the pointed 
stair-turret, to the right of 
the porch in Fig. 3; the 
buttresses are all still in 
their original positions, 
while the south-west turret 
would also appear to be 
part of John’s building. 
The little machicolations 
are evidently of some six- 
teenth century restoration, 
and for them various frag- 
ments of thirteenth century 
mouldings, the same as 
on the door to the church, 
were used, as can be seen 
in Fig. 7. The entry to 
the medizval house, which, 
even in a drawing, is an 
exceptionally interesting 
survival, was by an external 
staircase at the north-east 
angle. This arrangement, 
which is very similar to 
that discovered by General 
Pitt-Rivers in his restora- 
tion of John’s other hunting 
lodge at Tollard Royal, 
suggests that the principal 
approach was directly past 
the parish church which 
lies a few yards away in 
that direction. The plan 
is of interest owing to its. 
resemblance to that of the 
typical Scotch house of 
the fourteenth to sixteenth 
centuries, L-shaped, but 
wider-spreading. An arch, 
similar to those on the 
right of Norden’s sketch, 
is seen in Fig. 12, though 
the sketch does not show 
one in that place. Inci- 
dentally, these arches are 
variegated by voussoirs of 
dark green stone, with 
great effect, and in the 
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manner common in the 
thirteenth century. 

In such a place, then, were 
the manor courts held, of which 
some rolls survived the Royalist 
sack. A cellar, moreover, now 
filled with coals, was used as 
the prison of the chase, when 
men infringed the forest laws. 
So late as 1625 the second 
earl’s agent, Henry Sherfield— 

Presented that William Grace 
of Berwick St. John in Wilts, 
shepherd, had placed a halter in 
the hedge of his garden to take 
the deer coming there and he 
came into Court, confessed, and 
submitted to the mercy of the 
Court. Ordered that he should 
be committed to the prison of 
the Chase, to the dungeon of the 
capital messuage of Cranborne, 
to the custody of the bailiff of 
the Lord for three days. 

The Cecils’ connection 
with Cranborne, which from 
the Conquest had remained a 
Royal manor, began when 
Robert Cecil was appointed 
Master of Wards. ‘There is 
a letter dated 1601 referring 
to his purchase of the manor, 
though the Royal grant was 
not made out until 1607. In 
1604, however, Robert Cecil 
had been given the title of 
Viscount Cranborne, so that 
there is no doubt he had 
possession of the manor by 
that date. 

Detailed accounts of 
building works do not begin 
until 1608-9, and even from 
them it is probable that a 
certain number of the earlier 
accounts are missing. The 
work for which Lord Salis- 
bury (as he became in 1605) is 
responsible are: the re-roofing 
of the whole building, the 
addition of north and south 
loggias, the rebuilding of the 
south-west (stair) turret, and 
the new building of the soutk- 
east turret to balance it (Fig. 2). 
The building of two smaller 
wings, running east and west 
respectively from the turrets, 
the eastern one since destroyed, 
part of the western one con- 
necting the turret with the 
later block westward. He also 
built the gate-houses and arch 
and the brick. walls to north 
and south courts. It is princi- 
pally with these out-works, 
and with the laying out and 
planting of the garden, that 
the earliest accounts are con- 
cerned. For the latter, John 
Tradescant and Mounten Jen- 
nings, who had laid out much 
of the garden at Hatfield, were 
responsible ; Tradescant for his 
solitary visit receiving 42s. 

It is probable that the 
loggias were added on among 
the first alterations to the 
house, to make it ready for 
the first visit of the King in 
1607. It then appears that 
there were few rooms but 
the hall, and little furniture. 
It is not until the late summer 
of 1609 that furniture and 
tapestries are bought and 
““ Lyninge”’ received, against 
the King’s visit in August. 
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Even then the kitchen was very incompletely equipped, for 
there are entries in the accounts for borrowing various necessary 
utensils. After the departure of the King, the completion of 
interior and gardens was continued. In November “ one 
Androes a merchant,” was paid for tapestry hangings; “ Jo. : 
de Creet, the King’s serjannt painter,” alias John de Critz, was 
paid {£5 “ for making of yo" ho: picture’”’; in December one 
William Arnold received a like sum for “‘ drawing a plott for 
Cranborne house.” This is probably Arnold the Freemason, 
referred to in November, 1610, as undertaking the building, 
estimated to cost £250, of ‘‘a tarryce and a kitchine.” The 
kitchen was a low building to the east, and the terrace is probably 
the one on the north front. In the earlier autumn Mounten 
Jennings had come over from Hatfield “ to survay the garden 
plott.”” Jennings had already purchased largely of ‘‘ Abricoke,” 
and peach trees at 3s. 6d. each, and cherry and plum trees, 
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some of which were sent to Hatfield, and some here; while 
Tradescant came over in November to plant. 

By 1611 the lodges were built and more rooms were ready 
for the upholsterer and joiner. Joiners from Sarum received 
£40 for wainscot and table-boards. Meanwhile, the terraces 
and the garden walls had been built, woods and avenues and 
fruit trees planted, all under the surveyance of Mr. Hooper. 
The winter 1610-11 was filled with ditching and planting up 
the chase round about; Goff, Sir William Dodington’s man, 
was paid ros. for his pains taken in hunting to take pied deer 
to put into Cranborne Chase. 

Next week we will go into the accounts for interior work. 
During the last year of the first earl’s life, 1611-12, some 
interesting light is shed on the processes of gardening at that 
date. Henry Jennings, probably son of the head gardener at 
Hatfield, had been made a kind of head gardener here and 
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The north loggia and buttress pilasters added to King John’s rude lodge. 
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contracted with Hooper, the overseer, to get various jobs done 
for {20. Hooper intended this to cover the general upkeep of the 
garden as well, but Jennings was not able to manage that. We 
thus get some details of the cost of keeping up the gardens during 
this period. There were eighteen labourers employed at 8d. 
to 14d. a day, and ten women weeders at 4d. a day. 

In the spring of 1612 the first earl died, and his extravagant 
son succeeded. The accounts are largely filled with sums spent 
on food, and in some cases tell a vivid story. Thus, on the 
young man’s first journey from London to Cranborne after 
his accession we find these among the expenses : 


To the poor of the Almshouse at Knights Bridge 12d. 
To a carter on Windsor Heath that helped the coach, being 
fast ee : ic Bea: 
To the musicians at Hartford Bridge that night ne a Paes 
Expenses at Andover, including poor at the Inn and Alms- 
house a He ae ae: <5, ZO 
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At Salisbury, including musicians at night and in the morning ; 


to the warrener of Old Sarum who brought rabbits es SSS 
To the poor of the whole town of Salisbury ‘ . << ake 
‘To Mr. Mayors officers who brought Ipocras to my lord és (20/- 
To the waits of the Town .. ‘ 2 20/— 
To the beadle that kept the poor from troubling my Lord ide 


Then they reached Cranborne; there are long lists of 
edibles, then : 


Suit of clothes for Barnard the groom against the race at Salisbury £6 
To the poor that day my Lord won the bell si Sy 


To the drummers that day - , ay a .. 10/- 
To the trumpeters that day ae ve “ ne 10/- 
To the musqueteers that day aa ne és “A 2 3 ee 
For ribbon for colours the next day hs ita ca 22 (ER/= 


For musicians at the ordinary 
Payments to Mr. Talbot, Mr. F isher and Mr. Douce, that r my Lord 
lost to them at Salisbury ; 


So the total of that one journey, to wna chia Sesion, was = fs. 


8.—TIME HAS MARBLED THE WHITE SURFACE OF THE LOGGIA WITH TINGES OF DELICATE MAUVE, 
ORANGE LICHEN AND EMERALD MILDEW. 
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In the autumn of 1614 the 

noms were fitted up with 
tmost luxury; Turkey and 
ersian carpets, hangings of 
‘loth of gold and silver; a 
-ervice of plate was brought ; 
o, when the King came again, 
a August, 1615, he had no 
longer to make shift a little 
roughly in the old lodge, still 
with the builders in it, but 
partook in banquets of dis- 
gusting profusion, to which 
poultry and lobsters were 
brought from London, and the 
cooking required that no fewer 
than seven extra kitchen ranges 
should be specially erected. 
The entertainment cost £209 
11s. gd. 

These orgies took place 
whenever the King came to 
hunt. In the last year of his 
life he was at Cranborne when 
he wrote to his “‘ sweete boyes ”” 
at Madrid (Charles and Buck- 
ingham), bidding them return 
with or without the Infanta, 
“for,” he expounded, “the 
necessitie of my affairs en- 
forceth me to tell you that 
ye must prefer the obedience 
of a father to the love ye carrie 
to a mistress.” 

By the next year the 
hastiness of the work executed 
between 1610 and 1612 was 
beginning to tell. The balus- 
trades on the terraces, the court 
walls, some of the ceilings 
in the house needed repair. 
With the new reign, too, the 
accounts become sparser, till 
we reach the eve of the Civil 
War. In the spring of 1643 
all the principal furniture was 
hurried away from Cranborne 
to Carisbroke Castle, Lord 
Pembroke’s, in the Isle of 
Wight. Good Sam Stillingfleet, 
who was the faithful steward 
all through the troubles, and 
father of the famous bishop, 
writes from Cranborne on April 
27th, 1643, of his journey 
to and fro. Then: 

We are here yet, God be 
praised, reasonable quiet in these 
parts near us, but in continual 
fear as well of rogues as soldiers, 
who range up and down the country 
taking men’s goods by force. 
Rents come in very slow. Men 
re unwilling to pay. 

Stillingfleet’s fears were 
soon realised, for on May 28th, 
-s is shown by a memorandum 
on the back of this letter, the 
Royalist army fell back on 
‘Sranborne from the south-west. 

That Sunday 28 May 11 
clock after sermon the quarter 
naster took up Cranborne 
or the Lord General Marquis 
of Hertford, and Prince Maurice 
for the whole army of 4,000. 
Mr. Boothe, the Lord General’s 
Steward did him [Lord Salis- 
bury] many curtesies for Mr. 
Kirkham’s sake. When he was 
told by S[am] S[tillingfleet] that 
the household stuff was removed, 
he sware he was a roundheaded 

, and that the army should be 
quartered there. When the Lord 
Marquis Hertford commanded no 
hurt should be done Cranborne 
house, within 4 an hour after, 5 or 
600 of the Prince’s regiment broke 
into it in an instant, pulled out 
iron bars and casements, and carried 
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11—THE WEST WING, BUILT 1647, “FROM CAPTAIN RIDER’S PLATT.” 





Copvright. 12.—OVER THE DOWNS, FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. "CL? 





13.—* CONSIDER THE HIGH TURRETS AND THE LOW TURRETS, AND LOOKE 
UPON CAPTAIN RIDER’S ROOFE, AND THEY DOE AGREE.” 
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Copyright. 14.—THE SOUTH VIEW AND PLAN OF KING JOHN’S LODGE, BY JOHN NORDEN. Circa 1600. “CL 


away everything ‘which was portable, and plundered one of their 
Captains of his portmantle and £50 in money which he had left 
there. They broke into the House keepers study and took his book of 
accounts and divers things of value. They brake open a trunk of 
court roles, pulling some to pieces and scattering others about the 
house and court, offering some to sale and throwing others in the 
river. They killed a hundred sheep, most of them in the house, 
leaving it more nasty than any slaughter house insomuch 
that the general threatened to hang the first causers of the plun- 
dering. All this on the Lord’s day. But Sir Ja. Hamildon en 
Wednesday returned with his regiment of horse and foot, and defaced 
more of the house. They often threatened with fearful oaths to pull 
down the house and burn it. 


Among the villagers who were plundered, and had their 
crops confiscated, was one George Joyce. Years later his 
son, a cornet in the Parliamentary army, was to be avenged 
by capturing the King himself. The tide of war reached this 
quiet upland village again in October, when the King was 
with the army. ‘Then the accounts are entered : 

Charges for straw to stop up the broken windows. 

In making clean the house after the soldiers quartering there in 
645. 

"eli tiaeed Cromwell with some other commanders. The 
charges at that time came to 46s. 8d. 

So soon as the wars had moved northwards, Lord Salisbury 
set about repairing the house. On May 5th, 1647, Thomas Fort, 
the mason, sent him a long report on its condition. The base- 
ment walls, which were the original undercroft walls of John’s 
house, and are visible above ground in Norden’s sketch, had 
been submerged when the first earl made the flat courtyard 
by raising the ground level on that side. ‘The construction of 
the terrace had done the same on the north front. Fort now 
reports that these foundations are in need of immediate atten- 
tion. Damage from soldiers included the north gate broken 
down, the balustrades on the terrace knocked down. The 
small battlements on the east and west side of the high turrets 
must be taken down. ‘Two rooms had been gutted by fire, no 
locks or bars remained to doors or windows, and the cost of 
repairing the west wing determined the ear! to build it afresh. 

This is the wing that has often been attributed to Inigo 
Jones. There is no doubt, however, that the architect was a 
Captain Rider who was connected with Inigo Jones at Wilton. 
Nothing else is known of Rider but what transpires from his 
connection with Cranborne. Fort, the mason in charge, in the 
letter already referred to, asks the earl— 

To lett Capt. Rider draw a platt for the gate and for the tarrasse 
that I may have stone for every use now att the beginning of the summer. 


As for the forme of the roofe in that design wh Captaine Rider drew, 
it is more agreeable to the forme of the house than any other as yet 


demonstrated. Consider the high turrets and the low turrets, and 
looke upon Captain Rider’s roofe, and they doe agree. Howsoever it 
agrees to look on, I am sure its better for all that end of the house for 
the defence of the weather, for as fast as the weather cometh up, it 
flyeth off every way, whereas now the gable ends, poining ends, and 
battlements retain the water and rotts the timber when the sun shines. 
The roofe at the East end must be mended though not presently, 
when it is ready to be done it may be done as the Roofe at the West 
end is. 

This latter was never carried out, as the east (kitchen) wing 
was eventually pulled down. Fort’s letter, however, is of 
very great interest, putting forward, as it does, the case for 
adopting Inigo’s new style, and the reason for the enormously 
high roof. Viewed in absolute elevation, the steepness of the 
sides of this roof is remarkable, since it meets the cornice line 
at an angle of some 55°. ‘That Rider was associated with Inigo 
Jones at Wilton is indicated by his charge for twice riding 
over from there to watch the progress of this work. 

The other parts of the exterior were restored to their 
original appearance, with the addition, to the north loggia, of 
Salisbury’s coat of arms cut “ by Morris Wheeler the Smith.” 
The terrace and steps, as they stand to-day, are probably Rider’s 
work, since the balusters are of the typical Inigo Jones pattern. 

Time has marbled the white surface of the loggia with 
tinges of delicate mauve, orange lichen like streaks of rust, and 
touches of emerald mildew. Rich moss intensifies the shadows, 
and is a root for wallflowers and moist ferns. Rosemary and 
roses cling about its flanks and in the crevices of the steps. The 
blades of the irises at the base are stiff and sharp compared 
to the airy softness of the architecture behind them. Lovely as 
the terrace walk may be in June, in the freshness with which the 
architecture is charged, the soft melancholy of autumn is the 
better wear. Then the silver and brown walls rise from a 
russet carpet in the moist scent of mingled fern and trampled 
herbs. In the distant soughing of trees resound faintly the 
horns of kings, the baying of their hounds, and then the thud 
and clatter of troops, as they search the empty rooms. 

In 1685 George Stillingfleet the younger, now an ageing man 
and steward in his father’s room, made the short inventory of 
decayed stuff at Cranborne, and then he wrote: 

There is no present tenant of the mansion house, nor hath been 
for many years past, but it is kept for the immediate use of the now 
Earl of Salisbury as it was for his ancestors before him. And the lands 
which have lain about the house are two green courts north and south, 
and two other plotts east and west, designed for gardens but never used 
as such, but encumbered with weeds, grass and thorny bushes, which were 


long since beyond memory planted there in several squares and other 
figures and forms, and a very old decayed orchard on the north side. 


CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 





ON A SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY LYRIC 


I found a Lyric like a pearl 
So pure, so rounded that my heart 
Bowed down before the miracle 


Of flawless art. 


Like music from another sphere 

Its liquid syllables were born 

With all the colour, light, and scent 
Of summer morn. 


Man holds a kinship with the stars 

When magic things of magic worth 

Like these immortal, mortal words 
Are made on earth! 
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THE “TIMID DEER” AS TRESPASSERS 


By ConsTANCE HOLME. 


N common with many other people, I have spent the greater 
part of my life in getting rid of wrong impressions. ‘This 
is not easy. Indeed, seeing how early they are implanted 
in us, the wonder is that it is not impossible. They are 
murmured over our very cradles; we learn them on the 

nursery floor. By the time we are grown up we are so imbued 
with them that even experience and common-sense can scarcely 
tear them from us. 

Some of the most hopelessly wrong of these wrong im- 
pressions are about animals. We are taught, for instance, 
with the first signs of intelligence, that the lion is noble and 
the sheep silly. That the lion is anything but noble, and that 
the psychology of the sheep is extraordinarily interesting 
(seeing that of all our domesticated animals it is the closest in 
touch with nature) may or may not eventually be revealed to 
us; but it makes no difference. To the end of our lives we 
shall continue to call the lion the King of Beasts, and to apply 
the term ‘‘ sheepshead ”’ to anybody whose opinions do not 
happen to suit us. 

To this succession of animal misapprehensions belongs 
the legend of “the timid deer.” I believed it, once. The 
accompanying picture of flying creatures apparently pursued 
by horse and hound, by loud windings of intimidating horns, 
and by the fearful emanations of the lust to kill, would at one 
time have rent my heart. It does not rend it now. For the 
lat three years I have watched the frenzied efforts of a whole 
es'ate—as represented by owner, agent and staff—to prevent 
ccrtain ‘‘timid deer” from eating the place up wholesale. 
And without avail. So the picture leaves me calm. 

These deer—about eight in number, and the property of 
te local Hunt—first appeared upon the scene on an autumn 
bunting-day, and were discovered eating the Hall vetches. 
‘hey were driven back across the river to the park where they 
vere supposed to be “interned,” but they did not stay there. 
Like Sydney Carton, they had had a vision of “a far, far better 
thing,” and they meant to have it. They -were back again at 
the vetches before you could say ‘‘ Wembley.” 

In ordinary circumstances they would simply have been 
driven home once more, and might (or might not) have been 
prevailed upon to remain: but the circumstances were not 
ordinary. A “foot-and-mouth” order coming into force 


in the district put a new face on the situation. Fearing that the 
deer in their travels to and fro might bring disease to the Home 
Farm, it was decided to feed them. Not only were they allowed 
to finish the vetches, but they were given mangels. The 
mischief was done. From that time onward the intruders 


looked upon everything eatable at the Hall as having been 
grown for their special benefit. 

With the suspension of the order, an attempt was made 
to return the deer to their proper quarters. Information as 
to their whereabouts having been duly received, the Master 
of the Hunt prepared to appear, complete with huntsman, 
horn and hounds, not to speak of a retinue of eager followers. 
But Providence, so it seemed, had its own opinion in the matter. 
At the last moment it was discovered that the deer were no 
longer there ; not, that is, until the afternoon and the hunt had 
been telephoned off, when they were spied quietly and un- 
concernedly making their way back across the river. 

The Hunt’s endeavours did not stop there, of course. 
They came eventually, and came often, the Master or the Deputy- 
Master turning up every now and then with a horn and a hound 
or two. There were even days when the deer were actually 
to be found—when it was a case of the time and the place and 
the loved ones all together. But nothing came of it all. They 
went, but they returned. As far as results are concerned, the 
promoters of these pleasant little stunts might as well have been 
spared their trouble. 

The situation becoming desperate, it was decided at last 
to try to secure the deer by netting them. The big, hundred- 
yards net, slung on poles, was artfully set up in line with the 
gardens, while a cordon of small and extremely excited boys 
was stretched across the park. Huntsman and hounds entered 
the plantation where the deer were known to be browsing, 
and the world (as much of it as knew about it, that is) held its 
painful breath. The quarry appeared, suspicious a little, but 
otherwise unalarmed and well on its way to capture. And 
then Providence, in the shape of a totally unnecessary and 
unwanted woman, chose to walk across the carefully arranged 
trap at the psychological moment. That tore it, as one may 
perhaps be allowed to say, considering the exigency of the 
circumstances. The deer took fright and fled (in the wrong 
direction, of course), and the only things left to net were a 
few passionately upset small boys, who had fallen foul of each 
other in their disappointment. 

After this horrid failure, organised warfare degenerated 
into individual and equally futile effort. Anything could send 
the marauders away, but nothing could keep them away. You 
ran after them, shouting and waving your hat, and they moved 
on, bored but acquiescent. The tiny Sealyhams from the Hall 
spent lurid nights chasing them. The bailiff’s dog harried them 
continually across the river. The keepers pumped iead into 
them, but they did not care. Nothing seemed to impress upon 
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them that they were not wanted and would be better away. 


Like Tommy Doolan’s cat, they invariably came back. 


An awful impotence seems now to have fallen upon their 
wearied pursuers. The “timid deer’ continue to roam the 


place free and unfettered. They have eaten the vetches and 
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the mangels, the broccoli and the cabbages. Once, in a sudden 
spurt of inventiveness, they ate the plants in the alpine garden, 
The last I heard of them they were nibbling the young fruit 
trees. Presently, perhaps, they will take a liking to stone and 
mortar. . No wonder the Hall shivers ! 





SOME REFLECTIONS from ST. ANDREWS 


By BrErRNaRD Darwin. 





THE PUTT 


THAT FAILED. 


Mr. Storey had this putt to save the match at the thirty-fourth hole. 


HEN one is watching and writing an account of 
a Championship day by day one’s attention is 
naturally concentrated on the individual incidents 
of individual matches. It is only when one gets 
home again that one has time for any general 
reflections and can take a survey of the tournament as a whole. 

There is one general remark that 
decidecly needs making, and that is that 
the St. Andrews over which this Cham- 
pionship was played was a St. Andrews 
with which few people are familiar. This 
is not a reflection on the Green Com- 
mittee, for they had got the links into 
apple-pie order. It is a reflection to 
some extent upon Nature. It must be 
very rare to see so much grass on the 
course. There had been a good deal of 
rain and in places the grass was posi- 
tively luxuriant. The greens, too, despite 
vigorous cutting, were extraordinarily 
slow. You cannot eat your cake and 
have it in green keeping. If a seaside 
course is to stand anything approach- 
ing the hard work which St. Andrews 
endures it has got to lose some of its 
seaside characteristics—the bareness and 
keenness and _ sandiness—and take on 
some inland qualities. There is no help 
for it, and St. Andrews is, in any case, 
more inland in nature than it used to be; 
but I never saw it so inlandish as it was 
last week. If I had looked only at the 
putting green at my feet and seen nothing 
of the surrounding scenery, I might have 
imagined myself at Woking or Sunning- 
dale. 

This state of things was emphasised 
by the remarkable absence of wind. From 
the Saturday of the International match 
to the Saturday of the Final there was 
but one day on which there blew for a 
while a good honest, blustering seaside 
wind that caused people to slice into the 
whins on the way out, and made a tee shot 
played straight on to the eleventh green 
a ncteworthy circumstance. On ali the 
other days there was either perfect calm, 


with greyness and mist and wet turi, or, MR. ERNEST HOLDERNESS, AMATEUR 
CHAMPION GOLFER. 


at most, but a very light air of wind. 








Similarly, there was only one day on which the greens ever 
approached to keenness. There was never anything to make 
putting alarming, save the fact that putting in a championship 
always is alarming. 

The result was that St. Andrews was no longer s#i generis, 
but was in many respects very much the sort of course to which 
the majority of players were accustomed 
at their various homes. It needed long 
driving, not because the shorter player 
could not reach the greens in two, but 
because the man who could take the 
shorter club to play his second held a 
great advantage. It did not, on the 
other hand, need any great subtlety or 
variety of approaching. The second shot 
had generally to be a running shot at the 
Heathery Hole going out because the 
wind was usually behind, but, apart fron 
that, there were few shots that could 
not be pitched. Mr. Kyle, who is St 
Andrews bern and bred, has learned t 
pitch on southern courses, and habitually 
employed this shot with success in 
place of that which would come more 
natural to him. In the circumstances 
he was clearly right. I only give it as ar 
instance of the comparative common 
placeness and dullness of the course. Th: 
seventeenth hole had lost a great many 
of its terrors. It was really not at alla 
difficult five. With the ground so slow 
and heavy, the running up shot for 
the third could be played quite boldly, 
and not, as is often the case, with the 
heart in the mouth, one eye on the road 
and the other on the road bunker. 

This state of the course and the 
weather had, no doubt, a good deal to 
do with the high standard of the play. 
High it certainly was. In former days 
one used to think that anybody who 
could go on doing 77 or so round 
after round without a lapse would just 
about win the Championship; 77's 
were of no use at St. Andrews. Even 
fours did not seem of much use, there 
were so many threes being done. The 
high-water mark was reached = on 
Thursday in the fourth and fifth rounds. 
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It was a beautiful day for golf, with 
the ground dry and a very slight 
wind, but still the play was wonder- 
ful. Mr. Wethered was five under an 
average of fours when he beat Mr. 
Leese at the thirteenth hole in the 
morning ; he was one under when he 
beat Major Hezlet at the sixteenth in 
the afternoon. Mr. Torrance was four 
under fours for some twelve holes; Mr. 
Holderness was almost equally _ bril- 
liant; and, finally, Mr. Tolley, hav- 
ing done sixteen holes in about sixty- 
three against Mr. Kyle, found himself 
at liberty to retire at that point because 
Mr. Kyle had done them in sixty. 
I did not see as much of that match 
as I wished because I was looking at 
Major Hezlet and Mr. Wethered in 
front; but everybody who saw it 
came in bubbling with excitement. The 
whole match was a sparkling series of 
attacks and counter-attacks in which 
only threes had any hope of success. 
Now, the weather and the course 
had something to do with this, but not 
all. I feel sure that, on the average, 
the play reached a higher standard 
than it ever has done before in an 
Amateur Championship. One has grown 
accustomed to see player after player drive 
far and sure, but this time one saw a very 
great deal of really good iron play into the 
bargain. As to the putting, there are 
some onlookers to whom any putting 
appears 
charitable point of view, I should say 
that the putting was pretty good also. Moreover, the play 
remained good till the end. In former days one felt that 
one had almost a right to expect fearful errors and nervous 
crises when the stages of the last eight and the last four were 
reached ; but this time Friday’s golf, if not so scintillating as 
Thursday’s, was yet emphatically good, and Mr. Holderness, 
beth against Mr. Harris and Mr. Murray, was better than good. 
There is something disappointing about every cham- 
pionship, and this one was no exception. Everybody had 
hoped for a really great final between Mr. Wethered from 
the top half of the draw and Mr. Tolley or Mr. Holderness 
from the bottom half, and we did not get it. To say so 
much is not, I trust, unkind to Mr. Storey, who covered 
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himself with glory by his great effort 
in this, his first Championship. His 
putting was for a long time of quite un- 
canny precision—it renewed memories of 
watching Mr. Travis—and there is no 
better fighter or finisher. But at present 
he does distinctly lack the hall-mark of 
class which belongs to the very best, and 
the ideal final is between two Goliaths, 
not between one Goliath and the bravest 
possible David. Mr. Storey—and all 
credit to him for it—made both Mr. 
Wethered and Mr. Holderness feel the 
strain of being unable to get away from 
an opponent whom they should be able 
to defeat. Mr. Holderness, with the 
greater space of thirty-six holes in which 
to manoeuvre, rose superior to this 
strain: Mr. Wethered in eighteen holes 
could not get over it, and though he did 
at one point work himself into a win- 
ning position, promptly hurled his chances 
to the four winds of heaven, first by 
taking three putts on the fifteenth 
green and then by driving out of 
bounds at the Corner of the Dyke. 

Beyond all manner of doubt, Mr. 
Holderness deserved his victory. To 
win a second Championship always moves 
a player one distinct peg higher up in 
golfing history. Mr. Holderness has won 
his two in three years and may very well 
win some more. I doubt if his golf has 
ever been so good as it was this time, and 
I have no doubt that his temperament is 
better than it ever was. He was very 
highly tried by his place in the draw: 
he once or twice had a very hard row to hoe, as when Mr. Harris 
kept on holing putts against him, or when Mr. Storey got away 
with a lead of four. In neither case did he turn a hair, but just 
went on serenely playing his game, with no fuss and no hurry, 
never looking too long at a shot, never failing to look long enough, 
never hesitating when once he had decided to strike. When he 
was one up with two to play against Mr. Harris, he found himself 
behind the shoulder which has kicked thousands of balls into 
the road bunker. He could have got a reasonably certain five 
and a halved hole by putting wide, and so made himself dormy 
one, but he pitched straight for the pin and got his four. It was 
not only a beautiful shot in itself, but it was the shot of a real 
champion who felt sure of himself. 








A CHAT ABOUT THE OAKS 


DISTINGUISHED MARES IN A LONG LINE. 


T is not possible in this issue to engage in any lengthy com- 
ments on the race for the Derby, and as an alternative and 
an appropriate one, too, I may turn to the race for the 
Oaks, which is due to be decided to-day (Friday). It is, 
of course, overwhelmingly dwarfed in public interest and 

importance by the Derby, in the same way that the One Thousand 
Guineas is a bad second at the First Spring Meeting at New- 
market to the Two Thousand Guineas. Where the thorough- 
bred is concerned the male is beyond all question the domi- 
nating sex. 

It is not altogether a question of the value of the stake. 
Last year, for instance, Papyrus, when he came in first for the 
Derby, won a stake of £11,325 for Mr. Ben Irish. Brownhylda, 
when she won the Oaks for the Vicomte de Fontarce, brought 
in a stake of £6,125. One is the Derby, and the other—vwell, 
it is just the Oaks. It is the Derby because there is nothing 
else like it in the appeal it has made through generations. It 
marks the championship, or is supposed to do so, for horses of 
three years of age. Colts win except on those very rare occasions 
when fillies dare to step in. Blink Bonny, Tagalie and Signor- 
inetta, for instance! In the Oaks no male intruder is allowed. 
The fillies have it entirely to themselves. The winner of the 
Derby, being a male, assumes great commercial value because 
of the big and lucrative career opened out for him at the stud. 
Was not £100,000 once refused for Gay Crusader, and did not 
Papyrus sell last Autumn for close on £40,000? The male 
champion at Epsom becomes world-famous. The female 
champion, as disclosed by the race for the Oaks, is soon by 
the world forgotten. She retires to the stud to produce 
foals, one every year, according to the workings of nature. 
The Derby winner can sire many foals every year and so per- 
petuate his fame. 

With all true lovers of the thoroughbred, and, of course, 
with all breeders, the Oaks has a very considerable hold. How 
delightful it is in subsequent years to be able to wander in some 


quiet paddock and have pointed out to you a mare that in her 
day achieved the splendid distinction of winning the Oaks, the 
fillies’ championship. I once recall seeing four of them at one 
time at the Childwickbury Stud. There were Glass Doll, Jest 
and Princess Dorrie, each of whom had won the Oaks for the 
stud owner Mr. J. B. Joel. I fancy the fourth I saw there was 
Our Lassie, who won the Oaks for Mr. Joel as long ago as 1903. 
On the whole it would be true to say that Oaks winners have 
done their duty quite nobly as stud matrons. 

Some inexplicable failures there have been. Sceptre, for 
instance, produced quite a number of foals to different sires, 
but never one anything like as good as her brilliant self. Yet 
the blood and the constitution must have been transmitted, for 
her first foal, Maid of the Mist, has been the chief foundation of 
Lord Astor’s stud at Cliveden. Maid of the Mist’s first foal was 
Hamoaze, and the latter’s first foal was Buchan. An illustrious 
line of first foals to be sure! Then, later, Maid of the Mist 
became the dam of Sunny Jane (by Sunstar), who won a New 
Oaks for Lord Astor ; Skyrocket (by Sunstar), a horse which did 
good service for Lord Glanely and is much thought of to-day 
as a sire; and in 1918 she foaled Craig an Eran, who just 
missed winning the Derby for Lord Astor in Humorist’s year 
as Buchan had failed in 1919 when Grand Parade finished in 
front of him. 

Keystone II, who won the Oaks for the late Lord Derby in 
1906, later became the dam of Keysoe, who won the present 
Lord Derby the St. Leger. Pretty Polly, as is generally known, 
produced winners, but they lacked that distinction which only 
classic triumphs really impart. I pass over Glass Doll, Perola 
and Signorinetta, but Rosedrop, who won in 1910 for Sir William 
Bass, afterwards became the dam cf Gainsborough, who won the 
New Derby in 1918 for Lady James Douglas. Cherimoya had 
never run before she appeared at Epsom and won the Oaks. 
That must have been a big fluke in some way, though it did not 
appear to be one at the time. Jest, who won for Mr. Jack 
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Joel in 1913, was a charming Sundridge mare, rather under- 
sized, perhaps, but very good indeed and of a perfect temperament. 
There must have been something constitutionally wrong with her 
as, on going to the stud, she showed herself a shy breeder, and, 
indeed, her first foal was Humorist, who was found dead in his 
box a month after his fine Derby win. The Derby winner had 
died from heavy internal hemorrhage. Jest herself died soon 
afterwards when on a visit to the Maiden Erlegh Stud. 

Princess Dorrie was the last of the pre-war Derby winners, 
this one also in the Joel colours, but though she has been a pro- 
ductive breeder, she has not produced anything worthy of an 
Oaks winner. The war-time winners of the New Oaks were 
Snow Marten, Fifinella, Sunny Jane and My Dear, the latter 
getting the race on the disqualification of Mrs. Arthur James’ 
Stonyford. I fancy Snow Marten, who was a Martagon mare, 
had a winner the other day, and Fifinella has bred a few that can 
go fast but lacking in size and substance. I may instance the 
ponies Fifine and Fianna, the latter a nice winner as a two year 
old this season. Sunny Jane is the dam of the much-discussed 
Bright Knight, and looks like taking a big place at Lord Astor’s 
stud. My Dear, too, has begun her stud career well, since her 
three year old colt Caravel has some class and fine speed. He did 
not run for the Derby because it was recognised that he would 
not stay the mile and a half. 

Bayuda was the first to win at the resumption of the real Oaks 
at Epsom after the war. She was rather a small mare by 
Bayardo, owned by Lady James Douglas at whose stud she is 
now. Her first progeny must have been a big filly named 
Hajibbibi, by Hurry On, for which the Aga Khan paid a big price. 
She has yet, however, to see a racecourse. Four fine mares have 
won since up to the present time: Charlebelle, who just got home 
by a neck after a great race with that charming filly, Cinna, in 
Sir Robert Jardine’s colours ; Love in Idleness, a pony in stature 
but lion-hearted and every inch of her good ; Pogrom, a filly by 
Lemberg that was fully up to Oaks class and carried Lord Astor’s 
colours ; and, last year, Brownhylda, a big bay mare that was 
exceptionally well on the day she beat Shrove, Teresina and 
Tranquil. 

It will be understood, therefore, that though the Oaks has 
little grip on the imagination of the people, it has had a very 
big bearing on the steady evolution of the British thoroughbred. 
I have not the space to enlarge here on the fame achieved by 
some outstanding Oaks winners on going to the stud, but some 
great names catch the eye on glancing back through the years. 
Thus it is that the outcome of to-day’s race is of some solid interest, 
and why I propose glancing at a few of the condidates. It 
may be that Mumtaz Mahal will have been scratched before 
these notes are in print. Certainly I shall be astonished should 
she be sent to run. Up to six furlongs she might give the best 
of the others 14lb. and a sure beating. Over the Epsom mile 
and a half the best of the others would doubtless be capable of 
giving her 14lb. and a beating. Such is the vast difference 
made by want of stamina or the possession of it. It is admittedly 
lacking in the famous grey filly, and her owner and trainer have 
no false notions on the point. Hence the absence from the field 
to-day of Mumtaz Mahal. I hope we shall be compensated by 
seeing her at Ascot in less than a fortnight’s time. 

Mr. J. B. Joel has no chance of winning his fifth Oaks 
for the very good reason that he is now without a representative. 
Originally he had five entered, but then Mr. Macomber, the 
American owner who races so extensively in France, had no fewer 
than thirteen entered. I doubt whether one survives to run. 
Half a dozen of them dropped out at the £5 forfeit stage ; £25 
had to be paid for each of four others at the next forfeit stage ; 
and for the three remaining in, {50 each must be paid. I menticn 
this to show what a luxury business it is when entering horses 
in the classic races on a lavish scale. The present generation 
probably has an idea, because he has won three Derbys and has 
a greatly fancied Oaks candidate this year in Plack, the winner of 
the One Thousand Guineas, that Lord Rosebery has won the 
Oaks with some frequency. This, however, is far from being 
the case. He has only won the race once, and that was when 
Bonny Jean was successful forty-one years ago. 

There are big hopes that Plack is going to win to-day. After 
all, she has done things both as a two year old and as a three 
vear old. It was a combination of speed, stamina and pluck 
that won her the One Thousand Guineas, and as it is understood 
she has done remarkably well since then, she is going to take a 
deal of beating. Which looks to be her most formidable rival ? 
Choice would at once be made of Straitlace, who was third to 
her for the One Thousand Guineas. If I were the owner of 
Straitlace I should be, distinctly hopeful of winning and thereby 
turning the tables on Plack. For it is quite true that the racing 
record of Straitlace is very good indeed, and she is unquestionably 
bred to stay the mile and a half. The two rivals are by the big 
sires of the period, Plack being a daughter of Hurry On, and 
Straitlace by Son-in-Law. Sir Edward Hulton, who owns 
the latter filly, never has won an Oaks at Epsom, though he may 
have thought himself unlucky when his filly, Soubriquet, was 
second to Pogrom two years ago. Fifinella, however, won him 
both New Derby and New Oaks in 1916. 

As an individual, I think any competent critic would prefer 
Straitlace to Plack. She is the more attractive to the eye, for 
she is cast in a beautiful mould, slightly undersized, perhaps, 
but full of quality, with plenty of strength in the right places. 
It was exhilarating to watch her win her races last year, though 
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she was more than once very hard pressed to do so. I used to 
think that if she should train off as a three year old it would 
be because she had suffered by those ordeals on the racecourse 
as a two vear old. However, she showed us, by running third 
for the One Thousand Guineas, that there is still much merit 
a her, and is sure to give Plack, in my opinion, the race of her 
ife. 

Plack is a chestnut, like her sire, Hurry On, not exactly 
prepossessing, and with a habit of swishing her tail as is the way 
with horses, and especially fillies, that are ‘‘ jady”’ and are 
resenting the pressure of racing. Yet she runs gamely enough, 
but for which virtue she would not have overhauled Mumtaz 
Mahal to win the One Thousand Guineas. Her trainer has some 
winning three year olds in his stable, and from the way she has 
been working with them he believes there is a chance, second to 
none, of this filly winning Lord Rosebery his second Oaks. Alec 
Taylor has often won the race, and I recall his training triumphs 
with Pogrom, Love in Idleness, Bayuda, My Dear, Sunny Jane 
and Rosedrop. He had candidates this year in Mr. Somerville 
Tattersall’s Blue Lake and Eton Wick and Lady James Douglas’ 
Maid of Bath. The one that could have been fancied most 
on what was seen in public last season was Blue Lake; but all 
has not been well with her, and she, with Eton Wick, has been 
scratched. Maid of Bath, therefore, may prove to be the main 
hope of Manton. White Bread, Finger Print, Great Adventure, 
and one or two others are winners as three year olds, but they 
have no form to compare with that of others I have discussed 
at some length. But for the rivalry of Plack and Straitlace, 
this would appear to be a particularly dull celebration of the 
fillies’ classic race. They are so queer and erratic, the best 
of them, that it is far from being a certainty that either of the 
pair will win. But one of them should do. PuiLtppos. 





SHAKESPEARE: HIS PLAYS 
AND PLAYHOUSE 


N spite of the number of playhouses in London, we are 

not an essentially playgoing nation, and the man who loves 

his Shakespeare is not only compelled, but often prefers, to 

read him at home. Moreover, Shakespeare so_ perfectly 

embodies all descriptions and stage directions in the text 
that we can dream a far finer spectacle in the theatre of our 
minds than can be put on any stage. 

It is primarily for these people that Messrs. Benn are publish- 
ing the Players’ Shakespeare, a very handsome edition treating 
each play in a separate volume (4 guineas each), folio size, the 
text and typography based on that of the first folio, and each 
play prefaced with an essay on its production by Mr. Granville 
Barker. The imagination is immediately stimulated by the 
appearance of the printed page and further aided, and not fettered, 
by illustrations, under the direction of Mr. Albert Rutherston. 
Illustrations can easily become a snare, if not worse ; but in such 
capable hands as these they do all that one man can to help 
the imagination of another. 

The volumes issued are ‘‘ Macbeth,” illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Ricketts; the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,’”’ illuminated (in 
both senses) by Mr. Lowinsky; and ‘‘Cymbeline,” by Mr. 
Rutherston himself. In each case, though the artists differ 
completely in manner, the aim is the same: to supply just the 
hint which the mind requires when trying to visualise a scene. 
The ‘“ Merchant ’”’ is, if anything, over illustrated. Some of 
the woodcuts there included, in addition to the delicate colour 
plates, tend to give subjective renderings of such things as 
Jessica’s physiognomy—which each man wants to imagine for 
himself. Mr. Rutherston has his own individual style, and in 
this case he has given us the bizarre classic age as seen by 
the Elizabethans ; in one or two pictures he has produced an 
exquisite miniature, like a page from a French romaunt. 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with drawings by Mr. Paul 
Nash, will be ready shortly. 

From this it will be seen that the general scheme of the 
series is that adopted by Mr. Barker when producing a play, 
namely, to assemble the cast and to discuss the characters and 
spirit of the play, allowing each member to form his own ideas. 
Thus the mere reader can imagine himself present, sitting at 
the producer’s table. Mr. Barker’s comments in the intro- 
ductions on the characters in these three plays are admirable, 
especially those in which he argues that the ‘“ Merchant of 
Venice’’ is one of the Fairy Tale plays and only by the 
persistence of actors and realistic staging painfully turned into 
a “straight’’ play. 

“On the Site of the Globe Playhouse ’”’ (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d.) is a monograph on what Mr. George 
Hubbard modestly admits is a small matter. But it is evoked 
by the fixing of a tablet in the wall of Barclay and Perkins’ 
brewery, affirming that to be the site, in despite of the evidence, 
here marshalled for the first time in permanent form, proving 
it conclusively to have lain the other side of the road, and on 
the river bank. The book contains a packet of fascinating 
reproductions of all the sixteenth and seventeenth century views 
of London showing the Globe Theatre and the adjacent Bear 
Garden—which are a joy in themselves. C. “A. 
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THE DOLLS’ HOUSE LIBRARY 


HOSOEVER lists may now learn the history and 

contents of the Queen’s Doll’s House in two sub- 

stantial and handsome volumes of which each 

stands on its own feet. One tells the story and 

growth of this unique microcosm, the other is 
devoted to the library, and is, in itself, a contribution to literature 
the like of which has not been seen before. Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
who is the editor of this library, incidentally mentions one of its 
distinctions when he says: “One must think of the Doll’s 
House as in a state of arrested life, like the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty ; its day is but one day.” This in itself will cause the 
book to be treasured and will make us sigh, but sigh in vain, 
that the idea never came into the head, say, of Francis Bacon. 
Could he have frozen into eternal stillness the literary and artistic 
activities of a single Elizabethan day, which of us would not 
have given hours and weeks to its contemplation ? 

Literature rose to its opportunity with alacrity and enthu- 
siasm, and the result, as described by Mr. Lucas, is a library 
consisting of two hundred books, written in their authors’ own 
hands, and a collection of seven hundred water colours by living 
artists. Authors and artists together form a 
joyful as well as a loyal company. At the call 
of the Queen, some arrive with a solemn music, 
others with a merry jape, at least one lady novelist 
with three “‘ best sellers” tucked under her arm. 
So varied are they in accomplishment and gifts 
that their diversity makes one think of a spiritual 
Noah’s Ark, where the elephant and rhinoceros 
are housed with the field-mouse and the mole. 
Criticism would be fearfully out of place in 
regard to prose and verse offered with so much 
good will, but one cannot help liking one con- 
tribution more than another. The autobiography 
of J. M. Barrie, 1922, may be quoted as one 
more illustration of that author’s faculty to 
find the raw material of an amusing essay in 
matter so trivial as the variations in his signature 
as time goes on. Is there anyone who could 
have woven out of such material so dainty a 
piece of gossamer to adorn a doll’s mansion ? 
There are probably very few men or women who 
have retained or would be able to collect their 
signatures at so many stages of life’s journey. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE, O.M., AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CuHaptTer I. 

At six ’twas thus I wrote my name.. James Barrie. 
CuHapTerR IT. 

At twelve it was not quite the same.. James M. Barrie. 
Cuapter III. 

At twenty thus, with a caress .. James M. Barrie. 
Cuapter IV. 


At thirty I admired it less Jas. M. Barrie 
CHAPTER V. 

At forty-five it was so ae ae J. M. Barrie. 
CuapTer VI. 

And soon I think the M. will go .. J. Barrie. 


CuapTer VII (L’Envol). 
One tear for twenty’s youthful swank. 
And then the name becomes a biank. 

I is interesting to compare the humour 
of much that is Barrie, either unexpressed or 
on the surface, with a trifle on kindred lines by a humorist 
of different cast, Mr. Anthony Hope. ‘The story is told in 
print and scarcely needed a reproduction of the script. 


ANTHONY HOPE—A TRAGEDY IN OUTLINE. 


Dear Mr. Brown, 
Yours sincerely, 


M. Robinson. 
1b 


srreeeese"""Always yours very sincerely, 
Minnie Robinson. 
III. 


ie athe bia's ould econ ae a ere : 
Minnie Robinson. 
IV. 


ee 


Ms 
My darling Jack, 
Ag botatal Pak hashes Aaaime asin ne oreats ee ast 
your 
VI. Min. 
My dearest Jack, 
fees eta Wislaceestata aw, BAG otenme kus ne ss ied 
Minnie. 
VII 
My dear Jack, 
d aknke en aes h tulad eared ase sal 
Ycurs, 
VIII. Minnie. 
Dear Jack, 
PRR Wee eee ens See Rela I oe age 7 
Minnie Robinson. 
EX. 


Your sincere friend, 
Minnie Robinson. 











A FACSIMILE OF “‘ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JAMES M. BARRIE, O.M.”’ 


It will always be a subject of conjecture what Sir Walter 
Raleigh would have made of his projected contribution, “ ‘The 
House Wisdom of Solomon Doll.” Mr. Lucas is able to give 
us one or two extracts from a letter written to Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
which give an idea of what was in the versatile head of the 
writer : 


Be a doll. 
Remember that the main business of a doll is to be loved and that 
it must behave in a dolly way. Wax face and blue eyes are nothing 


if they are not loved. ; ; 
A golliwog cannot be broken and is seldom seen on the rubbish 


heap. But I have no time. 


Alas, it was not to be; Sir Walter Raleigh had his business 
to attend to and he did not take a light view of the duties of 
a Professor of English literature. He was also engaged in 
writing the history of the Air Force, and, in the midst of these 
activities, death took him, and Solomon Doll must remain as 
a mere fragment. 

A very different kind of humour is that of Sir John Bland- 
Sutton, the famous surgeon, who contributes a work called 
“Principles of Dolls’ Surgery.” He tells learnedly of the 
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injury to the eyes that is a common malady in that tribe of 
doll whose eyes are movable. With what the Editor calls ‘ the 
incisive directness of his profession,” he explains the com- 
plicated operation necessary : 


The roof of the skull is cut off with a sharp knife, as the head of a 
doll does not possess a brain ; the eyes are easily exposed by removing 
the roof of the skull. Then the eyes, eye-stalk and the counterweight 
are easily removed after the plaster-of-paris which holds them in 
position *s chipped away. The surgeon then selects a pair of eyes, 
proper in shape and colour; they are placed in position and some 
freshly mixed plaster is laid around each globe with a small spoon. 
While the plaster remains soft the eyes are gently moved up and down 
to mould a socket. The plaster sets very quickly, and in this way 
each eye moulds its own orbit. The vault of the scull is placed in 
position with the help of glue and covered with the wig. 

Miss E. M. Delafield contributes an analysis of the novelist’s 
difficulties. The conclusion of a very witty essay is not the 
worst part of it : 

That is why it is so much more satisfactory to write an autobio- 
graphy disguised as a novel, than to live as one would wish, in an arresting 
series of tableaux-vivants. Life is so inartistic. 

It would be unfair to represent the book as consisting 
mainly of quips in this vein. The extracts from printed 
books are very far from being uninteresting. They are already 
familiar to the reader for the most part. It was almost imperative 
that poets of the standing of Dr. Bridges and Thomas Hardy 
should be liberally represented in the library, but this is not 
quite the occasion on which either to write an appreciation of 
them or give quotations from their works. One or two of the 
contributors of original matter have definitely forsworn the need 
to play the jester. Lady Jekyll’s topic was too serious for flip- 
pancy. The Provost of Eton might write lightly about ghosts in 
the doll’s house ; love and marriage and adverture are among the 
themes over which mortals ever have loved to show their wit ; 
but food is a more serious matter, at least, so thinks Lady Jekyll. 
She did not agree with those who suggested that recipes for 
“The Dolls’ House Cookery Book” should be written in 
Lilliputian fashion ‘‘ with one prawn to make a lobster salad, 
one whitebait to make a fish course, one raspberry to make a 
sweet, one shrimp to make a savoury.” The result, judging 
from the recipes printed, is a treatise on cookery that might 
make even Professor Saintsbury’s mouth water. We wonder if 
ever he, with all his wide experience, has found a more tempting 
recipe for a festive bowl of punch at Christmas than this : 

Take 1} pints of good light red wine, 1 gill of rum, 1 pint of 
“Russian ”’ tea (which contains green tea), 1 gill lemon juice, and lb. 
sugar. Mix together, bring just to the boil, and serve with a ladle 
from a heated silver jug into long narrow glasses. : 

We cannot do better than close these remarks on a book that 
is, On its merits, destined, if we are not mistaken, to become a 
great favourite with both old and young, than by quoting a 
verse of lament from Edward Knoblock’s contribution to ‘“‘ The 
Doll’s Dilemma.” It is a doll’s lamentation, and it reads like 
the book of Job done in little : 

And is a Doll’s life, pray, 

So free from care ?— 

Petted perhaps a day, 

Then flung as fare 

To every nursery cat— 

And sniggered at, 

While beauty slim 

And smiling grace 

Are torn to ragged limb 

And battered face ! 
A doll-ful ditty and an ancient tale of wrong. Alas, poor doll, 
with sawdust stuffed to sawdust thou returnest. Alas, poor 
Yorick! Dust to dust, ashes to ashes. P. A. G. 


The Book of the Queen's Dolls’ House. (2 Vols.) Edited by 
A. C. Benson, C.V.O., Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., and E. V. 
Lucas. (Methuen, 6 guineas.) 


Green Peas at Christmas, by William Wilson. (Arnold, 8s. 6d.) 
IN 1808 a little boy was born in a Northamptonshire rectory. It was 
a patriarchal household full of maids and men, well drilled children 
who were seen and not heard according to the old receipt. The man 
of seventy-four looking back does not tell, or forgets, at what stage in 
the family life he appears. We believe he is among the elder, perhaps 
the eldest, for in early manhood he inherits great estates. We see the 
children file in at dessert, line up, greet the guests, drink their healths 
in glasses of port, and disappear at a nod. Out of sight in the 
nurseries, among nurses and governesses, a sudden whistle from the 
study or dining-room informed them that too much noise was being 
made. ‘That was father. Obedience was’ so instinctive that, once, the 
boy was in the library with his father, looking at a book, and the latter 
was called away. Two hours later the boy was still standing by the 
book the reading of which had been interrupted. This boy was William 
Wilson, the uncle of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, known during part 
of his career as ““ Gumley ” Wilson, the name of his Leicestershire 
property. The obedience and discipline of his early years and the 
vast whippings of tutors were about as efficacious in training him for 
life as water is to wipe the racial crinkle from negro’s hair. A wild 
extravagance, a total inability to say “no” to friends or fair ladies 
were the not unlikable attributes’ that laid low an old county family. 
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When Sir Guy once asked his uncle the reason of his bankruptcy, his 
reply summed up his weakness: ‘‘to my always wanting green peas 
at Christmas.”’ In the pleasant English shires in the early ninetecnth 
century it was heavenly to be a rich and happy-natured squire. The 
problems were still asleep that to-day sting and confuse. We see a 
large household, the constant bustle of hunting and eating, the turnspit 
dogs still revolving the roasts, and servants never giving notice. They 
had not heard the words trades unions nor had cause to dream that 
they were a class apart. When the circus came to the town or the 
annual “ Statty,’’ as it is still called occasionally, came round, master 
and mistress rode and drove accompanied by the domestics to enjoy 
all the fun of the fair. There is a jolly friendly sound about it, as if 
Chaucer’s picturesque figures, lifted haphazard from all stratas of society, 
were riding past again cheek by jowl. It is amusingly evident that in 
hunting, horse-ridden society the Jadies had to know their place and 
keep it, which the little princess, growing up beside her mother at 
Kensington Palace, must have thoroughly approved of, to judge from 
her mature utterances. When Wilson was a cornet in the Dragoon 
Guards in Ireland a hunting acquaintance produced an invitation 
to dinner with a real old-fashioned Irish landowner, Billy Quin 
of Longborough. The description is as good as anything in 
*‘ Charles O’Malley.” ‘‘ The entrance gate to the ‘Demeen’ was 
between two ragged looking stone pillars, one half of the iron 
gate was off its hinges, the ‘avenue’ was treeless and the good solid 
stone house badly wanted paint and pointing. On alighting we were 
saluted by a crowd of yelping curs of every description and on the 
steps was our host, ‘ Auld’ Billy, a fine portly man with powder and 
pig-tail, in blue dress and coat with gilt buttons, white waistcoat, black 
breeches, black silk stockings, shoes and buckles and white neck cloth.” 
Over his cheek protruded an eye knocked out by a blackthorn stick 
in the rebellion of ’98. The guests were warmly welcomed into the 
hall, the dilapidated floor of which received the rain from a hole in 
the skylight. ‘‘ Step aisy over the puddle, boys,”’ said Billy. They sat 
in the drawing-room for some time, then Billy broke out, ‘‘ Bad cess 
to that cook, Tommy, sure it’s mighty stupid sitting here doing nothing. 
Tommy, where’s the badger ?”’ “‘ Sure, father,’’ says Tommy, ‘“ he’s 
under the sofy.”” ‘‘ Have him out,” says Auld Billy, and out Tommy 
brought a box in which was the badger. ‘‘ The terriers were called 
in and the guests were treated to an ‘ illigant ’ badger bait.”’ 








The Puppet Master, by Robert Nathan. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS book is a gem. 'To open a new book, one of a pile of new books ; 
to note that the title and the name of the author are both unfamiliar ; 
and then to discover a gem: certainly, the life of a reviewer has its 
moments. The Puppet Master is partly a novel, partly an allegory, 
partly a fantasy, and it does not matter in the least what it is, because 
it has individuality and charm, wisdom, beauty, wit and a delicious 
urbanity of style. The very names of the characters—persons, puppets 
and animals—are irresistible lures ; we are simply bound to enquire 
further into the histories of such beings as Papa Jonas, who turns 
out to be the puppet master ; Jane Dzmonstration, who turns out to 
be “an agreeable young rabbit’’; Mr. and Mrs. Aristotle and Mr. 
Moses, who are puppets ; Amy May, who is a “‘ stout and cheerful ”’ 
little girl of six; and Annabelle Lee, who is Amy May’s rag-doll. 
“Her gentle nature, composed of rags, did not permit the most out- 
rageous accidents to alter its character. Such souls, made of tatters, 
are firmer than iron. They can be cut to pieces, but they cannot be 
broken.”’ Nearly every sentence in the book is as quotable as this, 
but perhaps the best things of all concern children. ‘‘ On his way 
home, he bumped into a little girl as high as his knee, who was running 
and looking backward over her shoulder. As she bounced away from 
the bump, she gave him a gloomy glance. ‘ Look where you’re going.’ 
she said. ‘Who do you think you are?’” But the philosophic 
gravities of Papa Jonas are also things to be treasured. ‘“‘ It is difficult 
to understand the purposes of heaven: they often have an appearance 
of improvisation.” ‘‘ If dresses are costly, it is for a good reason. 
The ribbons and bits of lace with which women decorate themselves 
call attention to charms which must be exchanged for bread and butter. 
With the birds it is just the other way round where the worm 
comes up as easily for the hen as for the cock, it is the cock who must 
make himself attractive.”’ ‘‘ Wisdom does not make us happy .. . 
wisdom comes too late; she is the guest who arrives with an angry 
face after the party is over.” This book comes out of America, and 
the reader who knows a good thing when he sees it will be grateful 
to Mr. John Lane for giving us an English edition of it. V.H.F. 


The Callahan’s and the Murphys, by Kathleen Norris. (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.) 

SINCE ‘“‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” I have not met anyone 
quite so comfortable to me as Mrs. Callahan or so full of those 
touches of nature which make the whole world not only kin, but kind. 
Miss Kathleen Norris has really clubbed together a whole lot of short 
stories to make a novel, as here and there a repetition quite unnecessary 
in the latter and quite essential in a detached magazine story go to 
prove ; but I implore all those people who turn away in disdain from 
volumes of short stories not to be deterred on that account. Th2 
Callahans and the Murphys are two friendly families in the Irish- 
American district of New York and still near enough to their emigra- 
tion to have many of the pleasantest qualities of the Irish peasant 
left as well as a capacity to thrive in squalor, which is perhaps only 
the other side of their extreme surprise and pride in finding them- 
selves possessed of such grandeurs as wood floors and electric light. 
The incidents of the book, gay or tragic, are all homely ones, many 
of them the sort of things that can only happen among homely people 
and are poignant in their sorrow or gladness because of the close affec- 
tion between the actors, but Miss Norris has by no means idealised 
her characters or their lives. She admits the rapture and delight 
of motherhood, at the same time showing its complement among 
the poor, of overwork and weariness, draggled skirts and _ little 
sticky fingers. But it is her book’s warm humanity which makes 
it such pleasant reading, and its gallery of portraits, Mrs. Callahan 
and the woeful Mrs. Murphy, Ellen—the flower of the later genera- 
tion—Jim and Lizzie-Kate and many more. In a word, it is one of 
those rare books for which even a reviewer may discover an unpro- 
fessional—but, I hope, not unjustifisd—warmth of regard amounting t> 
affection. Ss. 
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WOLLATON, 


E are now approaching the 
height of the summer sale 
season. The transfer of Burton 
Manor is the chief actual 
realisation noted to-day, and 
there are sales of smaller and 
delightful old houses, such as Hidcote and 
Wheathampstead, as well as of many useful 
but perhaps less interesting houses in town and 
country. The general trend of business in 
estate matters justifies a confident anticipation 
about the auctions arranged for this month and 
July. The coming sale of 17,300 acres, with 
Wollaton Hall, by Lord Middleton, is of first-rate 
importance. Normanton Park is one of the larger 
landed properties which may provide interesting 
work in the rostrum later in the season, and 
in the meanwhile the tenants of two or three 
important estates have been invited to consider 
whether they wish to acquire their farms 
privately, the prelude, in certain circumstances, 
to public announcements and auctions. 


LORD MIDDLETON SELLING 17,309 
ACRES. 
WOLLATON HALL and_ 5,000 acres, 
extending roughly from Nottingham to 
Ilkeston ; Newark land, 8,600 acres, connecting 
with the border of Lincolnshire ; and the house, 
partly of the fourteenth century, known as 
Middleton Hall, and 3,700 acres, in Warwick- 
shire, are comprised in Lord Middleton’s 
instructions to Messrs. Thurgood, Martin 
and Eve, for auctions in the autumn. Birdsall, 
Yorkshire, is to be retained. 

Wollaton has been described and _ illus- 
trated in Country Lire (Vol. vill, page 496 ; 
and Vol. xii, pages 544, 568 and 592). In 
the Estate Market pages, early in the year 1919, 
reference was made to the opening of negotia- 
tions for the acquisition of Wollaton Hall 
and 700 acres for the use of the Nottingham 
public. This palatial mansion, one of the 
finest Elizabethan houses in the kingdom, 
has been in the possession of Lord Middleton’s 
family ever since its erection by Sir Francis 
Willoughby in the sixteenth century. As we 
remarked over five years ago, ‘“‘its claims, 
architecturally and historically, are such that 
its future must be a matter of concern to all 
who have any admiration of the beautiful and 
any respect for the past.’”? The negotiations 
with the late Lord Middleton did not result 
in anything more than a final expression of 
the hope of the Nottingham Corporation that 
the estate would remain in his family’s hands. 

The news of Lord Middleton’s intention 

to dispose of Wollaton reaches us as we go to 
press, and there is not space this week to present 
an adequate summary of the historical and 
architectural attributes of this famous mansion. 
The announcement that it is to be sold will 
be read with intense interest by all lovers of 
old English homes. Their Majesties the 
King and Queen visited Wollaton about ten 
years ago. The public aspect of the impending 
sale of the estate is again most keenly discussed 
in Nottingham. 
TdE CONGREVES’ CHESHIRE SEAT. 
RURTON MANOR, after evoking bids up 
_ to £100,100 at the auction at Hanover 
Scuare, was withdrawn, for submission in 
lots at Chester on June 18th. Within a week 
0: its withdrawal, however, this fine estate 
ot 1,875 acres has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
F ank and Rutley, on behalf of Mr. Henry 
\ ville Gladstone of Hawarden, and the 
2 ction at Chester will not take place. 

The estate is, as ‘‘ T.”’ said in his special 

!‘ustrated article on it in Country LIFE 
Jctober 12th, 1912, page 490), ‘“‘ amiably 
nked with Cheshire’s past,” and intimately 
ssociated with the family of General Sir 

Walter Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., whose pedigree 

is summed up in words which it would be as 
presumptuous as it is unnecessary to vary, 
for they are those of Dr. Johnson, in his life 
of the dramatist: ‘‘ William Congreve de- 
scended from a family in Staffordshire, of so 
great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 

Norman Conquest.” 

Mr. Walter J. Fryer, C.B.E., has decided 
to dispose of Kalyis House, Maidenhead, 
on the Bray Reach. The principal and other 
houses are to be offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley next month. 

Hillside, Bidborough, with 13 acres, on 
the slopes of the Kentish hills, to be offered 
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by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, on the 
instructions of Major R. L. Allan, D.S.O., M.C. 


SHIBDEN HALL FOR HALIFAX. 


"THAT excellent old Elizabethan house, 

Shibden Hall, Halifax, has been acquired 
by a local purchaser with the idea of its pre- 
sentation to the public and conversion into a 
museum, the old English furniture and a 
good collection of pictures being included 
with the rest of the contents in the purchase. 
The sale was carried out by Messrs. Lane, 
Saville and Co., and the Davies Street firm 
intimates that there is a likelihood of some 
60 acres being added to the grounds for the 
public benefit. 


NORMANTON PARK. 


ORD ANCASTER’S sale of Normanton 
Park, the Rutlandshire seat, is followed this 
week by the announcement that preparations 
are being made by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners to re-sell the mansion and 6,000 
acres, having a rent roll of £8,000 a year. 

Normanton Park was described and illus- 
trated in CouNtrY LiFe of February 8th, 1913 
(page 198). The house was probably built by 
Gilbert Heathcote, a Lord Mayor of the City 
of London, remembered among other things 
for his insistence upon the individual citizen’s 
right of trading with India, a matter in which 
a monopoly appears to have been for a time 
claimed by the East India Company. He was 
also a founder of the Bank of England, and at 
his death in 1733 his fortune amounted to 
three-quarters of a million sterling. 

The original manor house, built by the 
Mackworths in the time of Charles I, was 
depicted in Wright’s ‘“‘ Rutland” (1684) as 
a small plain structure with ogee gables, and 
altogether too small and insignificant for one 
who was accounted as Heathcote seems to have 
been, the richest commoner in England. He 
gave over £10,000 for the stone used in the 
new house, and the mansion dates from 1730-40, 
alterations being made in the central block of the 
house towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. Though commonly attributed to the 
Adam period, the house owes its mass and out- 
line to the designers in an earlier day. Orna- 
ment is very sparingly used, but what there is 
has exceeding refinement, and all is permeated 
with a sense of exquisite proportion. Some 
of the czilings as well as the chimneypieces in 
the state bedroom and Chinese room are 
original. 

It is possible that William Kent or his 
pupil, Ripley, designed the Normanton mansion. 
Interior decoration was renewed in 1881 in 
the same style as in 1813, when Eritton alluded 
to the rooms as “a rich scene of modern 
Elegance throughout.”’ Repton, the landscape 
gardener, carried out what were considered 
to be improvements in the grounds after his 
visits in and about the year 1796. One more 
reference to former residents at Normanton— 
Lady Sophia Heathcote’s portrait, Hoppner’s 
““ Hebe,”” was reproduced on a large scale in 
these columns in page 206 of the issue of Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1913. 

The mansion is a noble structure, consisting 
of a central block and two wings, having a total 
frontage of 450ft. It is said of Normanton 
that there is no estate in England containing 
a finer lot of farmhouses, farm buildings and 
cottages. The Heathcote money in the nine- 
teenth century was lavished upon the estate, 
and the present Earl has kept everything up in 
the best possible condition. The estate, unless 
sold privately, will be offered for sale by auction 
later in the year. 


LORD CAVAN’S HOUSE SOLD. 


GENERAL THE EARL OF CAVAN, 

G.C.M.G., has sold his Herts estate, 
Wheathampstead House, through Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., in conjunction with 
Messrs. Rumball and Edwards, for £10,500, 
to Mr. Henry George, Kimpton Hall, Welwyn. 
The grounds of 10 acres contain four tennis 
courts and a squash racquets court, and the 
area of the compact freehold is 48 acres. 

The Mount Street firm was jointly con- 
cerned with Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
in the sale of the Colwood estate, Bolney, 
437 acres, for over £25,000 ; and with Messrs. 
George Bennett and Sons in the sale of Maids 
Moreton House, a creeper-clad modern house 
and 27 acres, on the outskirts of Buckingham. 
They offer Lynford Hall, near Brandon, a 


Norfolk mansion and 350 acres, for £12,500. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.’s auctions 
definitely fixed include Colonel G. B. Lem- 
priere’s Pelham estate, Alton, near Tisted 
station, about 65 acres, which will be sub- 
mitted at Alton on June roth. 


THE DISPOSAL OF DINGLEY HALL. 


VISCOUNT DOWNE’S Dingley Hall estate, 

Market Harborough, over 1,630 acres, 
has not yet had a date assigned to it for auction, 
but will shortly be sold by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Jackson Stops. 
Dingley Hall, of which an account appeared 
in the Estate Market page of April 26th, has 
been twice the subject of illustrated special 
articles in Country LIFE (Vol. x1II, page 208 ; 
and Vol. xLix, pages 462 and 494). The Hall 
combines work of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and has proved a worthy 
theme for Mr. J. A. Gotch, who wrote the 
article in these columns in 1921. 

A large area of the Harcourt settled estates 
in Oxfordshire is likely to come under the 
hammer shortly, and in the meanwhile, accord - 
ing to local reports, the tenants are having an 
opportunity to treat for their holdings. 


JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE SOLD. 


MAJOR J. B. MUIR accepted a private offer 

for Hidcote House, Campden, through 
Messrs. Constable and Maude, on the eve 
of the auction. The house dates from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and is 
unspoiled by modern additions. It has open 
fireplaces with stone mantelpieces, oak beams, 
staircase and panelling, and is a compact 
small estate of 37 acres, well situated for hunting 
with the Warwickshire and North Cotswold 
Foxhounds. 

Alconbury House, a modernised residence 
four miles from Huntingdon, with over 400 acres 
in the centre of the Fitzwilliam Hunt and neat 
four nine-hole golf courses, has been privately 
sold by Messrs. Dilley, Theakston and Read, 
after withdrawal at auction at £13,500. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
sold The Lawns farm, 213 acres at Downham, 
Ely, for £8,400, through Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. T. Shone, 
K.C.B., for some time lived at Ridgemount, 
Bassett, near Southampton, a property of 
12 acres, the sale of which, on behalf of the 
late Mr. W. E. Darwin’s trustees, has just been 
carried out by Messrs. Waller and King. 


A ‘“MACARTNEY” EXAMPLE. 


R. MERVYN MACARTNEY, F.R.I.B.A., 
surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, designed Kent Hatch, a house of Eliza- 
bethan characteristics, on the southern slopes 
by Crockham Hill Common, near Westerham, 
on the property of 8 acres. Crowborough 
Beacon and other points are visible from the 
terraced grounds, and Limpsfield golf course 
is a mile off. Kent Hatch is to be sold at 
Hanover Square on June 17th. 

Besides Rainham Hall, the famous Essex 
house mentioned a fortnight ago, Messrs. 
Wm. Willett, Limited, are to sell North Fore- 
land Hall, on the cliffs at Broadstairs, and 
Oak Bank, Tuffley, Gloucestershire, on 
June 19th. Privately, they have a Roehampton 
house of uncommon design and said to bz 
remarkably ‘“‘ lavour-saving.”’ 

The Orchards, a house and 5 acres in 
Charles Kingsley’s country at Eversley ; Little 
Summersvere, 4 acres at Crawley ; and Londes- 
borough Lodge, an old-fashioned freehold at 
Worcester Park, the latter jointly with Messrs. 
Deacon and Allen, have been sold by Messrs. 
Squire, Herbert and Co., who are developing 
Langfield, a property near Nazeing golf links. 

Private transactions by Messrs. Stuart 
Hepburn and Co. include the sale of Rawlings, 
Beaconsfield, an Elizabethan residence and 
13 acres; Harewood Downs House, Chalfont 
St. Giles (in conjunction with Messrs. F. L. 
Mercer and Co); Hill Cottage, Cheriton, 
Hants ; Ravenshurst, Barnham, Sussex ; Park 
View, Gatwick; Ashcroft, Rotherfield (in 
conjunction with Messrs. J. R. Thornton 
and Co.) ; and White Horse Farm, Epsom (in 
conjunction with Messrs. Fuller Moon and 
Fuller) ; also the leases of Old House Farm, 
The Weald, Sevenoaks; and Holloways, 
Beaconsfield, the latter in conjunction with 
Mr. Augustus Gibbons. ARBITER. 
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CHANGED FOOD HABIT IN THE ROOK, 
To THE EpITor. 

Sirn,—Mr. Max Baker, in his “Shooting 
Notes ” of May 24th, remarks: ‘‘ That the 
modern rook is a systematic egg thief is hardly 
open to question having regard to the way they 
plunder, if permitted, any pheasant pens which 
are open to the sky. ‘The amount of egg 
stealing for which they are responsible varies 
w.th the supply of their more natural food.” 
Nearly twenty years ago Mr. O. V. Aplin 
stated: “‘ I am inclined to think that the enor- 
mous increase of the starling has caused the rook 
to alter its food ; the starling eats up the animal 
or vegetable food the rook formerly lived on in 
the spring, and the rook eats partridge and other 
birds’ eggs to make up for it.”” On what evi- 
dence this opinion was based I do not know, 
but when conducting my investigation on the 
feeding habits of the rook in 1909-10, I was 
careful to bear in mind these observations, 
and while my results fully supported the 
change of food habit due to the increase of 
starlings, it lent only little support to the serious 
charge of egg stealing. I examined the stomach, 
etc., contents of 631 rooks, but only found 
remains of egg shell in seven, in five of these 
the remains were undoubtedly those of pheasant 
eggs, one doubtful, but probably pheasant, and 
onz a blackbird’s. At a later date, 1913-16, the 
percentage of egg shell found in 1,306 stomachs 
was too small to justify my describing this bird 
as an egg thief. Up to 1922, after examining 
2,027 specimens, I had little or no evidence 
to support the statement that the rook “is a 
systematic egg thief.’”’ In 1922 I received 
numerous complaints of the destruction of the 
egg; of pheasants, grouse and partridge by 
rooks. Many more were received in 1923, and 
it was stated by reliable observers that many of 
the eggs of the lapwing were destroyed by the 
rook. The present season has brought in still 
more, and I have examined actual specimens, 
so that I am now fully convinced that Mr. 
Baker is correct in his estimation of this species 
and that Mr. Aplin evidently observed its 
first or early deviation from the path of recti- 
tude. There can, I think, be little doubt 
but that the rook, like many members of the 
crow family, has taken to supplementing its 
diet by feeding on other birds’ eggs. It is 
another change, for the worse, in its feeding 
habits. So long as rooks and starlings are 
permitted to increase unduly. the depredations 
of these two species will continue to multiply. 
Not content with supplementing their diet 
by feeding upon cereals, cuitivated fruits and 
roots, the eggs of the pheasant, partridge, 
grouse, lapwing, redshank, etc.. have now to 
be included. No one who has given any atten- 
tion to the subject of economic ornithology 
wishes to see either the rook or starling ruth- 
lessly destroyed, but the time has surely come 
when we must realise the fact that we have too 
many individuals of both of these species, and 
that a considerable reduction is not only 
desirable but imperative in the interests of 
agriculture. Failing this reduction, this change 
of food habit of the rook may become estab- 
lished, as in the jay and magpie and possibly 
less so in the crows, which would mean that 
this species would not only be a source of 
injury to the farmer, but to the game preserver. 
—Wa_tTeR E, COLLINGr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A SCENE IN KASHMIR. 


GOATS AND _ IRISES. 
To THE EpDITorR. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of goats in 
Kashmir among the wild irises on which they 
feed. I hope you may care to publish it.— 
E. M. FREMANTLE. 


SOME CURIOUS WHITSUN CUSTOMS. 
To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—Some strange observances associated 
with Whitsuntide are worth recording. In 
rural parts of the North of England there is a 
firm belief that a child born on Whit-Sunday 
is doomed either to kill or be killed. To avert 
both these calamities it used to be the custom 
to make the infant born on that particular 
day the victim of a mock murder, afterwards 
burying it in a shallow grave covered with 
twigs and bits of turf. It was exhumed a few 
minutes later and the older folks believed this 
practice set it for ever free fiom the fate which 
would otherwise undoubtedly have followed 
such an unlucky birthday. In recent years the 
custom of actually burying the infant has been 
discontinued, but there are still places where 
when a child is born on Whit-Sunday it is 
buried in effigy to avert the dreaded fate. 
Another quaint old practice is for maidens 
to take their sweethearts to be tested at some 
local well or stream on Whit-Sunday morning. 
The test consists of asking the young man to 
look into the water. If the reflection is clear 
and untroubled by the ripple of the water the 
young man is true and will be faithful always. 
If the reflection be dim or misty it is regarded 
4s a sure sign that his affection is on the wane. 
Years ago there used to be the curious spectacle 
each Whitsuntide of children raffling for 
Bibles. This was at St. Ives, Huntingdon, where 
under an old bequest the children of the district 
raffled for six books: Bibles above all other 
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books. Chasing the cheese is still a sport 
at Whitsuntide in some rural areas, the cheese 
being set rolling down the steepest hill in the 
district, competitors following, and the one who 
catches the cheese claims it as a prize. “ Riding 
the stang,” that is, carrying round the viilage 
on a pole anyone who refuses to pay a certain 
toll, has recently been revived in some of the 
Midland villages.—W. S. 


REAL EPITAPHS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The following eighteenth century epitanh 
occurs in the village chutchyard at FEwvas 
on the Welsh border : 
‘‘ Stranger, pass on, nor waste your time 

On bad biography, & much worse rhyme ; 

For what I am this cumbrous clay immures, 


And what I was is no concern of yours.” 
—E. C.K. 


THE MAGPIE AND THE CIGARETTE. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Simr,—I have a tame magpie which eagerly 
picks up a burning cigarette and, raising one 
wing after the other, draws the burning end 
of the cigarette under the wing. I take it he 
uses the cigarette as a parasiticide ; but how 
did he learn to do this? Do such birds in a 
wild state pick up burning twigs and use them 
in this way ?>—-M. E. Grirrirus. 

A FOAL’S' TRICK. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—You may care to reproduce this photo- 
graph of the foal of a prize mare taking off 
its owner’s cap. The foal is very fond 
of performing this trick—a not very uncommon 
one perhaps, but the photograph makes an 
attractive picture—and afterwards tosses the 
cap up in the air—Haro_p G. GRAINGER. 


HATS OFF! 
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A REMARKABLE NESTING GROUND. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Sir,—A little over twelve months ago I made 
a trip to a remarkable gannet nesting ground 
situated on a narrow neck of the mainland— 
known as Cape Kidnappers—being the most 
southerly point of Hawkes Bay, on the east 
coast of the North Island of New Zealand. 
The Maori name for this cape is Matau-a-Maui, 
“The Hook of Maui,” the enduring remains 
of the mythological hook with which Maui, 
the hero god of the Maoris, fished up the 
North Island of New Zealand. On October 
15th, 1769, Captain Cook stood off the southern 
point of the bay in the ship Endeavour. During 
trading operations the Maoris captured a 
native boy from Tahiti called Ticto, and made 
off with him. Shots were fired from muskets, 
and they so frightened the kidnappers that they 
released the boy, who immediately jumped 
out of the canoe and swam back to the ship. 
So that is why Matau-a-Maui was called 

Cape Kidnappers”’ in English. It is said 
to be the only gannet nesting ground in the 
world that is to be found on the mainland, 
all other, being on islands, many of which are 
very inaccessible. It is easily reached, the 
quickest way being along the shore—but only 
at low tide is this route practicable. The 
nesting ground is nearly at the cape, but 
about mile or so from it the shore is 
left, ani a track, used by sheep and probably 
some oi the many wild goats which are to be 
Seen at .imes on these cliffs, ascends the edge 
of the cliff. Scrambling down the narrow, 
hazards track, I found myself just above 
the ne.ting ground, but my sudden appear- 
ance only caused excitement among the flying 
birds, whereas those which were attending to 
incub:tion business went about their affairs 
unconcernedly. In fact, sitting birds had to 
be actually pushed off the nests. Looking 
across the nesting ground is a really remarkable 
sight, for there are something like 2,0co nests 
anc 6,000 birds (including chicks), some of 
Which are on the wing. It is characteristic 
of the gannets that they are very faithful to 
their nesting ground (history records the fact 
that they were nesting on Bass Rock, in the 
Firth of Forth, in 1447) and that, comparatively 
speaking, they have very few nesting grounds. 
he birds arrive at Cape Kidnappers in 
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THOUSANDS OF GANNETS, LIKE A PATTERNED CLOTH SPREAD OVER THE CLIFF. 


August and begin nesting operations. Having 
selected a site, they build a rough nest of 
seaweed on the ground. One egg is laid and 
incubated by both birds for six weeks, when a 
funny little black chick emerges. In fourteen 
days it is covered with a fluffy coat of white 
down, and, growing rapidly, very soon white- 
tipped black feathers appear through the down 
which gives it a speckled plumage. At seven 
weeks the chick is a fine bird and looks rather 
bigger in size than its parents. It remains 
on the nesting ground for about two and a half 
months, during which time the parents feed 
it. It then flies down from the edge of the 
cliffs and, after a period of starvation, begins 
to fish for itself. It does not acquire the 
adult plumage then, but retains the speckled 
plumage until it is three or four years old, 
and it may live to be fifty years old. It is 
very interesting to watch a bird find its mate 
among the thousands of others, and, landing 


‘“‘ ALL RANKS AND AGES.” 





beside it, exchange the tapping of bills and 
other signs of affection. If, however, a mistake 
is made, the birds will peck out at the stranger 
and intruder. Having found its mate and 
nest it will then disgorge the fish which it 
has carried in its throat, and give it to the 
young bird. It appears that the birds 
cannot take to the wing from the ground, 
but only from the water or by scrambling 
along to the edge and falling off the cliffs into 
the air. This accounts for the fact that one 
can walk among the nesting birds without 
unduly disturbing them. The number of 
nests is said to be on the increase. In the 
first illustration a dark triangular patch 
will be seen at the top of the cliffs, just 
to the left of the centre of the illustration. 
This is an accumulation of guano formed 


by successive nesting seasons of — who 
knows how many ?—years.— GEORGE M. 
TURNER. 





THE SPECKLED BIRDS ABOUT SEVEN WEEKS OLD. 








* COCKY—COCOATINA.”’ 
To THE EpIToR. 
S1r,—I do not know whether such a happening 
as I am about to relate is well known to orni- 
thologists, neither do I know after what fashion 
they explain it. About fifty years ago a lemon- 
crested cockatoo was bought on the quay at 
Marseilles by a very youthful member of the 
family and was by him transported to the 
paternal abode in the Highlands of Scotland. 
What age Cocky then was we shall never know, 
but he certainly proved himself to be hoary in 
iniquity. The brooding silence in which he 
for some time shrouded himself was first broken 
during morning prayers—in those days con- 
ducted in the hall by the head of the house 
and attended by the whole domestic staff. 
The portion of Scripture for that morning 
contained some very outspoken expressions 
in the way of commination ; from his perch 
Cocky listened with profound attention, his 


head cocked knowingly to one side. Suddenly ° 


he rent the air with an eldritch screech, im- 
mediately followed by such a flood of profanity 
—archaic profanity, so a member of the family, 
well versed in such matters, stoutly maintained 
—as had never before been heard within those 
decorous walls. Space will not allow me to 
detail the numerous criminal exploits of the 
same nature perpetrated by Cocky during the 
course of the next twenty years. I merely, 
in passing, glance at the fact that, whenever 
he caught sight of the black-coated cleric 
who attended to the household’s growth in 
grace, he instantly intoned in a dreary, drawling 
snuffe: ‘“‘ Let us pray’! Also that, when 
within his hearing any member of the famiiy 
was betrayed into the use of ‘‘a big, big D,” 
Cocky immediately riposted with a long-drawn, 
sepulchral ‘* A-a-a-men.”’ Leaving many and 
many such story untold, I will pass on to the 
date—nearly thirty years ago now, alas !— 
when his master, the small boy who had im- 
ported him from Marseilles, was appointed to 
a post in the Island of Corsica. As his residence 
in the lovely isle was likely to be protracted, 
Cocky accompanied him on the journey south. 
The Mediterranean was in its most evil mood ; 
man and bird suffered atrociously, and on their 
arrival at the pretty villa which was to be their 
home, both sank to slumber on its veranda. 
When Cocky awoke, the golden sunshine of 
the South was blazing down upon his perch, 
a bright green lizard darted across the mellow 
wall behind the orange trees. Cocky fixed his 
beady eye upon the glittering little reptile, 
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and at once burst into a torrent of the purest 
Spanish ! Never before had he uttered a word 
of that language, never again has he done so. 
But his master, who was rather partial to 
‘apt alliteration’s artful aid,’”? and who had, 
also, in his mind Cocky’s previous religious 
exercises, at once declared that in former days 
the bird must have belonged to ‘‘a profane 
Presbyterian pirate pursuing his prey on the 
Spanish Main!” It was about a week after 
this that there occurred the mysterious event 
for which I now humbly ask an explanation. 
Cocky laid an egg. By all the powers, he did ! 
I mean, she did! His master saw the white 
object fall upon the sand below the perch— 
and himself fell off his chaise longue with wonder 
and amaze! But it was the solitary blossoming 
of the aloe. In all the years that have come 
and gone since that miraculous happening he 
—I mean she—has_ never laid another. 
“'Thenceforth, however,” says his master, 
“the poor bird was no longer ‘ Cocky,’ but 
‘ Cocoatina.’”’ And as Cocoatina he—she— 
still lives and curses —J. M. DopINGcTON. 





HEDGEHOGS AND CARRION. 
To THE EpiITor. 

Sir,—Last year, while mowing a field of grass, 
my man cut a young pheasant up with his 
machine. Nothing more was thought about it 
till, a week after, I was walking across the field 
about 6 o’clock, after carting the hay, when I 
found a young hedgehog feasting on the re- 
mains of the pheasant. It was about 3oyds. 
from the hedgerow. It goes to show that a 
hedgehog has a strong sense of smell and also 
feeds on carrion, which, perhaps, everyone 
does not know. Another curious thing is that 
a neighbour of mine—a newcomer—has a 
small rookery adjoining my garden and in it a 
rook which bleats like a lamb or kid. I thought 
he kept a goat, but, it seems, the rook has been 
there four years—ARTHUR SCRATTON. 


MOLES. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I believe that “‘ Sigma” can do all 
that he requires, which apparently is to keep 
the moles off his tennis lawn, by putting lumps 
of carbide of calcium into their runs. This 
will smell sufficiently nasty to keep them at 
bay.. A small packet, as sold for bicycle 
lamps, should be sufficient. No doubt the 
white powder in motor lamps (residue after 
acetylene gas has been burned) would smell 
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sufficiently obnoxious, but it would entail 
more grubbing up of the turf to put the powder 
in and could not be handled so neatly 4s the 
sticks of carbine; but the powder would ac 
as a manure and tend to make the gras: grow 
greener eventually in these places. As regards 
the best time for the skins, it has just come 
to the end of the season. From the end of May 
they are no use until the end of October, 2s they 
are said then to be “ hot ’’—or is it “ warm”? 
To be of real use the skins must be “‘ cold,” 
otherwise they do not last, and the coat, or 
whatever is made of them, soon becomes shabby 
and worn-looking, which does not occur with 
the “ cold ” skins,” and only these would be 
selected by a conscientious furrier. If trapping 
is done simply to get rid of them and the 
mole-catcher paid so much for each one, it 
ought to be at a fixed price per tail, and the tails 
handed over and burnt ; otherwise the neigh- 
bours probably pay for the same tails. As moles 
cannot easily be caught alive, they cannot well 
have their tails cut off, and be thereupon re 
leased to breed again, as was found to have 
been done in the case of the rats. The idea 
of poison was set aside as too dangerous, but, 
may I ask, to what? as foxes do not eat them 
but only "play with them, and, though cats 
sometimes catch one, I have never seen one 
eat one, and no dog would do so.—Epwarp 
KING. 





THE ACCURSED HARVESTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I recommend “ Sufferer 


” 


to keep two 


or three tablets of camphor always in the § 


drawer with his stockings and socks and to 
put a lump of camphor in his trousers pockets 
when shooting in the harvest-bug time, if the 
first is not enough.—ArTHUR SOUTHBY. 


DANGERS OF LIGHTNING. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—There having been several deaths from 
lightning during the recent heavy thunder- 
storms, I do not think it is sufficiently well 
known how dangerous it is to shelter under 
trees during a storm. It is much safer to get 
wet in the open country than resort to this 
dangerous practice. Many nervous people 
during a storm at night always get up, whereas 
they are just as safe in bed, the blankets being 
a bad conductor for the lightning. —S. T. 


NOTES 





THE TAUNTON SHOW. 


HE vexatious position arose at Taunton that the entries were 

very large, but absentees were many owing to the foot-and- 

mouth restrictions. Some of the counties have taken the very 

stringent step of declaring that any animal sent to a show outside 
the county will not be allowed to return. The effect of this was tc 
produce many empty stalls. Not a single entry was filled for Sussex 
cattle, and the absence of stock was very marked from Cornwall, Wilt- 
shire, Sussex and Monmouthshire. Many cattle had been entered 
from the King’s herds at Windsor and from the Prince of Wales’s on 
the Duchy of Cornwall. 


THE WINNING HORSES. 


To some extent the show of horses was also diminished. The 
much coveted Shire Horse Championship Medal went to Mr. O. 
Williams’s Torrell’s Bohemian Girl, which had previously been first in 
her class. Mr. J. Q. Rowett’s Cropper Floss was the best yearling. 
Stallions in the Shire and Percheron classes were fairly well repre- 
sented. Sir H. H. A. Hoare won with his mare Nerondes, as did the 
Somerset County Council with a colt. The light horses were much 
more numerous than the heavy. In the hunter classes Mr. F. H. 
Unwin took first among the brood mares with his aged grey mare 
Stainless, and also was awarded the Hunters’ Improvement and National 
Light Horse Breeding Society’s medal. The runner-up was Major 
H. Denison Pender’s bay, Pavlova 3rd. Mr. H. L. Storey won the 
yearling classes with an excellent colt,and he was also first in the two 
year old classes. 


THE CATTLE CLASSES. 


The Devons did full credit to their fame in and out of the West. 
Mr. J. H. Chick was first in an excellent class for cows in milk with 
Wynford Dahlia. The three year olds and over were headed by Mr. 
C. Morris’s Highfield Farthing 8th, this being her fourth first prize. 
Mr. A. M. Williams produced the champion bull in Roadwater 
Goldfinder, with Mr. F. W. Verney’s bull as reserve. The winner 
of the two year old class, shown by Mr. A. L. Christie, was bred by 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. H. Chaffe won the Prince of Wales’s 
Challenge Cup for South Devons with Worswell Gladys 11th. The 
shorthorn classes suffered from the action of the foot-and-mouth 





precautions. The challenge cup given by the Prince of Wales was won 
by Roadwater Goldfinder with Overton Masterpiece as reserve. The 
classes for dairy shorthorns were better filled than the others. The 
championship for bulls was won by Sir G. A. H. Wills with Collynie 
Rubicon, with Richford Enchanter as reserve. The best yearling heifer 
was Batsford Rosebud 2nd, from Sir G. A. H. Wills. The special 
prize for the best Somerset cow went to Highworth Daisy 2nd, ‘rom 
the Webbington Farms, Limited. Herefords lacked nothing in quzlity, 
though they did in number. Mr. O. Williams took the champion prize 
for heifer bulls, and Mr. D. P. Barnett for the Hereford cow. In British 
Friesians Mr. G. Holt-Thomas was prominent, and Mr. J. J. Cridlan 
won the special prize for Angus. 


SHEEP AND PIGS. 


There was a good display of sheep, in spite of the absentees. The 
Devon Longwools, the Kent or Romney Marsh, and the Dorset Downs 
were all well represented. Considering the circumstances, the display 
of pigs must be accounted very good indeed. The champions 1ips 
for Berkshires were taken by Mr. F. Sykes and Mr. W. A. Bincley. 
Messrs. W. White and Sons provided the best Large White and Mrs. 
Hayes Sadler the best Middle Whites. Mr. H. Matthews and Sir 
F. H. Bathurst won in the Gloucestershire Old Spots, and Mr. A. Fope 
in the Wessex Saddlebacks. 


YEOMAN WHEAT AND THE ENGLISH LOAF. 


The writer of the present note can thoroughly endorse all the 
good things that Mr. Buxton, the Minister of Agriculture, has been 
saying about the bread made from Yeoman wheat. It is much to be pre- 
ferred to any of the Colonial or foreign wheats brought into this country 
by all except those who have a very decided partiality for white bre ad. 
The loaf made from Yeoman wheat is darker than its overseas riv: ls, 
but in flavour far superior. There is a certain nuttiness in it not to 
be found in wheat coming from hotter climates than ours. It is a trifle 
heavier, but Professor Biffen, who bred the wheat, has a recommenda- 
tion for making the bread lighter when baked. The writer tried it 
chiefly in scones baked in the oven or on a flat girdle, and the result 
was extremely satisfactory. No sweetening material was used, because 
this wheat does not need it. Those will be difficult to please who are 
not satisfied with its natural flavour. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


OT ie 





1.—CASTLE DROGO, DEVON: WEST ELEVATION. 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 


T would not be surprising if somebody raised the cry, ‘‘ Brighter 
Architecture at the Academy!’’ and tried to fill the archi- 
tectural room as tightly as the other galleries. At present 
the architectural room is pleasantly quiet. There are 
rarely more than three people in it—a woman who has 

tottered in to tidy her hair, a parson examining the designs for 
stained glass windows, and the mechanical Academy-goer who 
happens to have reached No. 1154 in the catalogue (at which 
point he enters the Architecture Room). 

A brightening of the show would certainly upset the serenity 
of these pretty pictures of country houses, stores and hospitals. 
A premium would probably be set on dreams and proposals. 
Possibly such a stimulus to the imagination of architects would 
be no bad thing. Every architectural period has to have its 
imaginary buildings. In the Renaissance age the dreams mostly 
took the form of conjectural restorations of classic buildings. 
Palladio elaborately plotted many palaces, ‘‘ not carried out.”’ 
The baroque architects, on the whole, made out more designs 
for imaginary structures than for such as were actually built. 
In England, Thorpe, Jones and Webb were great phantasists ; 


2.—IVORIES, COWFOLD, SUSSEX. 
Walter H. Brierley and J, H. Rutherford, 


Wren and Robert Adam, too. Then, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, after the architectural painter-decorators, headed by 
Pannini, came the -Gigantesques, with Piranesi in the van and 
Boullé and Gondoin bringing up the rear. 

All of their imaginary designs had a very real effect, not 
only on the individual designer—by causing him to formulate 
his ideas and thus to progress one rung in his development— 
but when such designs were published, they often, as in the case 
of Piranesi, dictated the nature of a whole phase of architecture. 
To-day, with new needs, new conditions and, a new material, 
each proposing problems for architects to solve, the Academy 
might do architecture an immense service, speeding up evolution 
by encouraging speculation. The most important architectural 
development of the last decade is, in many ways, the increasing 
use of reinforced concrete. That is very largely an outcome of 
a phantasist’s concrete dreams. 

As things are, the Academy exhibits are almost wholly 
commissioned designs, given over to the roseate-eyed architec- 
tural draughtsman to put in their most attractive guise. Mr. 
Cyril Farey and Mr. P. D. Hepworth are, between them, 
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3.—SKETCH PROJECT FOR LONDON 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 








4-—NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
J. S. Gibson and Gordon. 
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responsible for about 90 per cent. of 
this year’s drawings, Mr. Farey holding 
about three-quarters of that percent- 
age. Extremely good they are, too. 
Mr. Farey is always Glaswegian in his 
attitude, but at times, as in his large 
paintings of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
immense Castle Drogo (1185 and 1188), 
he gets something of Edmond Dulac’s 
mystery into his accuracy. Mr. Hep- 
worth is best at black and white. His 
drawing of business premises in Oxford 
Street (by Messrs. Gibson and Gordon, 
No. 1238) is almost Piranesian in its 
force. 

Among the few avowed phantasies, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens comes out first with 
a little sketch for a deliciously baroque 
facade. This is a hasty sketch on a 
piece of graph paper for a treatment of 
the Devonshire House site. But, rough 
as it is, what an exquisite piece of 
drawing! As a building, one is not 
certain that it would be _ successful ; 
the wings are exceedingly narrow, the 
surface overloaded with ornament. If 
it had ever been carried farther, both 
these defects would probably have 
been modified, and a simplicity corre- 
sponding to the Chambers-like dome 
have been achieved. Mr. Walcot makes 
his sole appearance this year in a 
drawing of an imaginary block of offices 
by Mr. Oliver Hill, which seem to owe 
not a little of their inspiration to the 
offices of this paper. 

The exhibits of interest fall roughly 
into four groups: Country houses, 
shops and offices, public works, such as 
hospitals and schools, and war memo- 
rials. As the last-named bulk largest 
in the room, they may be first disposed 
of. Largest is Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 
model for the reconstruction of the 
Menin Gate at Ypres. The design is 
as faultless as the dedicatory speeches 
no doubt will be, but lacking their real 
feeling. The fat conventional swags 
hang lifeless. The brickwork and the 
white stone, while they are a common 
material of Belgian architecture, look too 
pink and white and chubby in such a 
connection as this. It is easy, though, 
to cavil at the treatment of a difficult 
problem. Sir John Burnet’s Cavalry Me- 
morial at Stanhope Gate crushes Captain 
Adrian Jones’ spirited equestrian saint, 
planted below and in front of it. Captain 
Jones likes lofty situations. This memo- 
rial is merely a continuation of the 
tradition begun disastrously by the 
South African Artillery Memorial in the 
Mall, where a background had to be put 
up to make the statue less ridiculous. 
Only, here the statue is not ridiculous, 
but well worthy a better setting. The 
best of the three model monuments is 
Mr. Herbert Baker’s South African War 
Memorial, Delville Wood. The circular- 
domed mausoleum form has been adopted 
and treated with the largeness common 
in modern South African architecture ; 
and with its sincerity and half-memories 
of little temples of the groves it will 
accord well with the beflowered and 
springing wood covering the dead. 

Castle Drogo, Sir E. Lutyens’ vast 
Devonshire building, begun in Igr1o, 
discontinued during hostilities, and only 
now approaching completion, is an 
interesting manifestation of modern 
rectangular Gothic, though, probably 
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5-—NEW GENERAL HOSPITAL, SINGAPORE: NURSES’ QUARTERS. 
Percy H. Keys. 


“Tudor ’’ would be the more precise term. Sir Edwin, though 
he habitually employs a classic language, is as essentially 
English and ‘Gothic’? as Wren. Drogo is a structure 
built for a client with his own ideas and desiring a medieval 
home. In scale and austerity this building will stand alone 
in contemporary domestic architecture. Mr. W. H. Brierley 
and Mr. J. H. Rutherford have made a charming thing of 
Ivories, Cowfold, Sussex; Mr. Dawber’s House at Queen 
Camel is a restrained small work; but almost the 
best of the country houses is Mr. Fred. T. Beck 
and J. A. Swan’s rebuilding of Wrottesley Hall, 
Staffs. In it there seems to be a real understanding 
of English country house tradition and requirements. 
Mr. Blow and Mr. Billerey’s No. 9, Halkin Street 
has long been approved in situ; but Mr. Geoffrey 
Dechaume’s painting of it is quite charming. 

Of the shops, there are several elevations for the 
new Regent Street which are more hopeful than those 
already put up. Sir John Burnet’s Vigo House, 
already in skeleton stage, will come near to catching 
some of Nash’s suavity. Mr. Tanner’s Chesham House, 
now vacated by Messrs. Liberty, very properly 
dissociates itself from the Tudor revels round 
the corner. Mr. Baker’s Garden Court, Bank 
of England, does not bode well for the future of 
Soane’s perfect, if inadequate, building. It looks 
rather vulgarly baroque. Messrs. Milne and Phipps 
show a characteristically refined and allusive ‘‘ Design 
for Office Buildings,’’ with a recessed roof ending 
in square corner blocks. 

Among the public works, first must come Mr. 
Gilbert Scott’s interior of the new church at Ample- 
forth. In this, as in his picture of Mr. Tapper’s 
work in the interior of Lower Chapel, Eton, Mr. 
Farey shows himself as happy with Gothic arches 
as with industrial exteriors or country houses. 
Messrs. Brierley and Rutherford’s proposed war 
memorial chapel at Durham School is not en- 
couraging. The modern Gothic horizontal lines have 
been accentuated, but rather ill proportioned 
pointed windows upset the rectangular schemes set 
by the other lines of the building. Mr. Maufe’s new 
Church for the Deaf and Dumb is pleasing; and 
Messrs. Murrell and Piggott’s Congregational Church at 
Bellingham looks very nice in Mr. Hepworth’s drawing. 
A link between the ecclesiastical and the lay public 
works is Messrs. Baillie Scott and Beresford’s Women’s 
Institute at Milford, a very attractive work in period 
style. This year’s Exhibition is characterised by the 
large number of hospitals for which designs have been 
made out, from cottage hospitals to the great Cairo 
Hospital, the design of which fell by competition to 
Messrs. Landseer, Lucas and Lodge. Kasr-el-Aini State 








Hospital and Medical School, also at Cairo, is by Messrs. Nicolas 
and Dixon-Spain. As a building, it has obviously been suggested 
by the hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea. Many of Wren’s minor 
tricks, such as the coupling of columns, are repeated. Whether 
such a building is suitable for a hot climate must be allowed to 
the discretion of the hospital governors who chose it. On the 
face of things, one would prefer Mr. Percy Keys’ Nurses’ Quarters, 
at Singapore, which appzar cool and airy. C. H. 
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6.—NEW CHURCH, AMPLEFORTH ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 


G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 















HOUGH London throws 
its tentacles so far afield, 
there are still a few 
places within a_ short 
distance which have 
escaped its grasp. One such is 
the St. George’s Hill estate at 
Weybridge. As the crow flies, 
it is not more than seventeen 
miles from Charing Cross, but 
when there you seem to be right 
away in the country, so peaceful 
and sylvan is the spot. Before 
its development it was _ close- 
wooded with pines and _ birches 
and other beautiful trees, and 
it is to the credit of those re- 
sponsible that its woodland char- 
acter has been preserved. Roads 
have been made through and 
around it, and clearings for many 
a house, but the bulk of the 
trees remain. With feeling we 
may say, ‘“ Woodman, spare that 
tree,” when the building specula- 
tor sets up his board and arrives 
on the scene: for, though you 
may build a house in six months, 
it may take half a century to 
grow a beautiful tree. Houses Copyright. 
of all sorts and in all manners 
of design, in brick, stone, half-timber—rough-cast houses, 
black weatherboarded houses, houses with thatched roofs and 
tiled roofs—occupy plots throughout the estate, but they have 
been so placed, with sufficient ground around them, that they 
neither intrude on one another nor form a medley. Several 
of them, including the delightful “‘ guest house”’ at the entry 
to the estate, have been designed by Messrs. Imrie and 
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B COUNTRY HOUSES _ ST. GEORGE'S HILL, WEYBRIDGE, 


DESIGNED BY MESSRS. 
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FROM THE WEST. 


Angell, and one of the latest is by the same architects. This 
house, called Coney Warren, has been completed recently 
for Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby. In these pages, some 
little time ago, Mr. Battersby’s house at Bosham (by the 
same architects) was illustrated, and though Coney Warren 
occupies a very different site, and is different in plan, it has 
something of the same general character of design. 
Just what type 
of house is considered 
~~ most desirable may be 
= 2 an individual matter. 
x To many, a Georgian 
house has greatest at- 
; traction, and so far 
as its carcass is con- 
Y cerned, it has the merit 
& of being, in these ex- 
‘ pensive days, probably 
: the cheapest type of 
house to build. But 
to others there is 
greater interest in a 
house of less formal 
character—in a house, 
for instance, like this 
one. Before going on 
to describe it let us 
digress, by way of 
showing how others 
see us. Thus, an 
American critic says : 
““ In looking over illus- 
trations of modern 
English domestic ar- 
chitecture, and com- 
paring it with country 
and suburban houses 
in America, one is 
impressed at once by 
two fundamental dif- 
ferences. The first is 
the ability and in- 
genuity of English 
architects to secure 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” pleasing textures in 
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Copyright. GARDEN FRONT AND RETURN 

the surfaces of walls and roofs. The picturesqueness, the 
amazing variety, the distinct individuality shown in the materials 
used, and in the manner of employing them, are sources of 
continual wonder and admiration to us. The other 
essential difference between English and American country houses 
is in the plan, and this is even more marked than the first. It 
has often seemed to us that :the majority of English country 
houses were designed from the outside in. To us, the English 
plan itself seems entirely a secondary matter. If the English 
architect secures a picturesque mass and a harmonious com- 
bination of materials and texture, the battle is won : the arrange- 
ment of the interior may be divided to suit the tenant’s needs, 
if possible. If the given mass cannot be so sub-divided, the 
tenant’s needs, not the exterior appearance of the building, 
will suffer. . . . It is natural for us to try to express in 
the exterior of a house the disposition of the interior. Not so 
with the Englishman. He wants no one to know, from the 
outside, anything of the interior arrangement: that is a very 
personal matter with the owner. And if the visitor wanders 
hesitatingly through the crooked halls, coming now and again 
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upon an_ unsuspected little 
library or lounging-room, never 
completely grasping the general 
lay-out, the Englishman has 
secured his ideal home.”’ With 
this, so far as concerns what 
may be termed the craft quality 
of the house, the handiing of 
the materials, and their texture 
especially, we will agree, but 
the criticism that interior ar- 
rangements area very secondary 
consideration from the English 
architect’s point of. view is 
as out-of-date as the idea of 
the Englishman abroad being 
always a chop-eating individual 
with side whiskers, big teeth, 
and a loud check suit. 

This house at Weybridge 
might be cited as an example 
that refutes the comment of 
the American critic just quoted, 
for its plan is admirably direct, 
and suited to everyday require- 
ments.. The main block forms 
an oblong, with the _ living- 
rooms and the principal bed- 
rooms facing south-west, while 
the wing that returns north- 
eastwards includes the service 
quarters with servants’ bedrooms above. 

The entrance drive is from a private road on the estate, 
and leads to the simple forecourt shown in the lower illustra- 
tion on page 932. The front door opens into a lobby, which 
leads into a small hall, a short passage continuing across the 
house to a doorway on the garden side. There are only two 
living-rooms on the ground floor, both entered directly from 
the hall—-the dining-room to the left, the sitting-room to the 
right. The dining-room is just sufficiently large for its purpose, 
and has the advantage of a window on the east side as well as 
on the south, so that it gets the morning sun. Its walls, finished 
with plaster left rough from the float, are cream-colourwashed, 
which colour forms a pleasing background for the old oak furni- 
ture in the room. The ceiling is of elm boards with ribs and 
cover strips that form panels. There is a service hatch on the 
inner wall, but this does not open directly into the kitchen, 
and so is free from the criticism which is sometimes raised against 
a hatch. It opens instead into a service passage, as the plan 
shows. The kitchen is treated as a working place, with maids’ 
sitting-room adjoining, and there is the usual other service 
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accommodation. A useful room included 
in this portion of the house is one for 
tools, gas, etc. This mention of gas 
gives occasion to state that the require- 
ments of cooking are met in a thorough'y 
satisfactory way by a small petrol-gis 
plant, operated from the water main. 

The sitting-room is spacious, 24{t, 
by 18ft, with a recess on the north sice 
which accommodates a grand piano-- 
always a difficult piece of furniture to 
place satisfactorily ; and on the opposite 
side of the room is a wide bay window, 
hung with dark blue curtains. In this 
bay is a door that opens into the loggia, 
which is a feature on the garden side 
of the house. It is treated as an outdoor 
room, with a floor of quarry tiles, and 
has glazing between its end pillars to 
give protection from the _ prevalent 
south-west winds. In line with its inner 
wall a screen wall extends from the 
house for a distance of about 25ft. and 
has a little dovecot as terminal feature. 
This screen wall serves to give seclusion 
to the garden side of the house; also it 
cuts off the garage. 

Upstairs are three bedrooms, two 
dressing-rooms and two bathrooms, and 
at the west end is Mr. Battersby’s 
Copyright. STUDY. “COUNTRY LIFE." study. In the wing at the other end of 
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Copyright. LOGGIA. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
the house, cut off by a passage and 


doors, are the maids’ bedrooms and 
bathroom, and here, too, is the secondary 
stairs leading down to the _ kitcher 
passage. 

Cupboard space on an ample scale 
has been provided, and it is worth 
noting that all the doors upstairs are of 
bass-wood with bright iron furniture. 
For flooring, elm has been largely used. 
Elm has a fine tone, but it is a some- 
what uncertain timber, liable to defects 
of shrinkage and twisting, in which 
respect oak is superior to it. 

The fabric of the house is of Kentish 
bricks, in company with hand-made 
tiling, and at the western end is a good 
workmanlike stack which collects the 
flues from the sitting-room, bedroom 
and study fireplaces. 

The site on which the house is set 
is delightful. You look down from the 
terrace on to the woodland all around. 
Of garden lay-out there is little; the 
site does not cali for much. A tennis 
lawn is placed to the left, and in front 
a grass walk extends between herbaceous 
borders, with a lake at the bottom: a 
pleasant prospect, and one which can- 
not be disturbed, for the golf links 
encircle the spot. 


Copyright. SITTING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” R. RANDAL PHILLIPs. 
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WEMBLEY—AN ARGUMENT 





RESTRAINED AS AN AMBASSADORIAL NOTE. MR. CLEMENS’ LIONS. 


UDOLPH and Claude both knew Wembley thoroughly 

—if that be conceded possible. To show you how well 

they knew it, they could get afternoon tea, or rather, 

chocolate, for twopence, which none but the most 

expert Wembler knows how to do. On this occasion 

they were sitting in the shade by the lake, with Endymion. 

Their conversation, which had hovered about the Giant Racer, 

the prodigious oranges of Cyprus, and Indian art, received a 
sudden shock when Endymion exclaimed : 

“T have been wondering if the buildings here are good. 

I, as you know, am an ignoramus in such matters. I am only 





IF NOTHING NEW 








INDIA, 





IS SPLENDIDLY EFFECTIVE. 


by profession an engineer. But I find that the Stadium, the 
Palaces and the British Government Building give me a sort of 
pleasure to see. Whose fault is that ?”’ 

“Yours,” said Claude. 

‘‘ The architects’,”” said Rudolph. 

“There you go!” replied Endymion. “‘ Everybody con- 
tradicts each other whenever I mention the word ‘ architecture.’ 
Come, Claude, why do you object to these edifices ? ” 

“ They look tired,” replied Claude. ‘‘ They just go on and 
on. They have the appearance of petrified porridge, and seem 
entirely soulless. There is nothing vivid about them. That 
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is the primary criterion I apply to architecture. Un- 
consciously, I judge them in the terms of my own 
physical experience. A building, to please me, 
should strike me as a living organism that is put 
to no stresses and strains which, to me, suggest pain 
or difficulty. Thus, I like flowing lines, balance, 
harmonious forms and a feeling of volume. Then I 
like the surfaces to please me, either by their texture 
or their colour. The mass of the Stadium, I grant, 
isa fine thing. And yet its towers look squat—as 
though they were stunted in their growth. The 
Government Building is a model of restraint and 
dignity, which in an ambassadorial note or a pre- 
mier’s statement would be wholly admirable; but 
in an exhibition building, where, surely, it is per- 
missible to indulge in rhetoric, and even to be gay, 
such seriousness is misplaced. The palaces are 
vast. Yet one requires the assurances of the guide 
books to convince one of it. Outside, they merely 
appear interminable. When I apply my physical 
experience to them—when I try to feel them—lI 
find myself as rigid as a machine, monotonously 
repeating the same movement. They are inhuman.”’ 

“ Exactly,” exclaimed Rudolph. ‘‘ You are 
a humanist. You shrink from anything so much as 
suggesting the abstract truths of life. You want 
rounded, exuberant forms: domes, cupids and 
swags. You are still obsessed by the doctrines of 
the Renaissance. You carefully excluded, from 
your critique of the buildings, any consideration of 
what they represent, and glossed over the question 
by saying they made you feel mechanical. But is 
not this an age of mechanisms ? Don’t these build- 
ings represent ideas which were not dreamt of in 
Classic or Renaissance times? Aren’t they the 
symbols of a commercial commonwealth, held 
together by industry and production : of a huge 
State which is converted into a unity by the 
triumphs of science and engineering ? ” 

“My dear Rudolph,” answered Claude, “* is 
that architecture? It sounds to me more like a 
speech by Mr. Thomas.” 

** And may not Mr. Thomas beas good a judge of 
architecture as you ?’”’ Rudolph countered. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably heisa considerably better judge. Heis.a pillar 
-of the Labour Party, but does not try to be a pillar 
in a building and talk about physical experience. BURMESE GAIETY. 
“Since Michelangelo designed buildings with the 
-same ideas as he carved statues, the world has 
-changed. At the Renaissance, and in Classic ages, 
man, having made up his mind that he alone 
was the heir of all creation, had only his body and. 
his own experience as a gauge for works of art. 
During the past 150 years our outlook on the world 
has been gradually changing. We have learnt the 
use of machines. We have great engines, liners, 
motor cars, aeroplanes, and innumerable smaller 
‘contrivances which we criticise only with regard 
to the efficiency with which they perform their 
functions. A great liner is a beautiful thing. So 
isan aeroplane; soisa motor. We admire them. 
But we do not judge them in relation to human 
experience. Their lines and forms are dictated by 
their mechanical functions—and we know it. We 
hold them beautiful or ugly in proportion to: the: 
efficiency with which their lines enable them to 
perform those functions. To carry the argument 
one step farther, why should not a house also be 
judged as a machine? A machine for living in.? 
Designed to give the maximum of light, warmth, 
ease and health to the occupant ? Such a house. 
may be built of steel and concrete—the materials. 
of the engineer rather than of thearchitect. These 
Wembley buildings, as I see them, are vast 
‘machines ’ for the display of manufactures, or for 
the seating of spectators at displays. The archi- 
tects have not tried to conceal this mechanical 
purpose by arousing quite different feelings in our 
minds. On the contrary, they have co-operated. 
with the engineer and have succeeded to such an 
extent, They have inspired architecture with the 
efficiency and directness of engineering.’ ; 

‘‘But Endymion asked whether these build- 
ings were good architecture, not if they were good 
engineering,” protested Claude. ‘‘I was assuming, 
perhaps wrongly, that the world is still capable of 
producing Michelangelos—architects capable of 
designing architecture which would express all 
this, and still stimulate the esthetic senses. 

“The Michelangelos of to-day,’’ answered 
Rudolph, “are scientists and engineers. You are 
an engineer, Endymion; don’t you agree with 
me?” 

“ Rather,” said the Michelangelo of to-day, 
stretching himself. ‘‘ Let’s have some physical 
experience on a switchback.”’ NIGHT—SOUTH AFRICA. 
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MR. C. D. ROTCH’S COLLECTION OF FURNITURE 





I.—WALNUT AND MAHOGANY. 


HE furniture collected by Mr. C. D. Rotch at the Elms, 
Teddington, is confined more or less to the reigns of 
the first two Georges, if we except a marqueterie chest 
and long case clock of very small size by Gould. The 
admirable collection of furniture is thus, with a few 
exceptions, confined to examples of furniture made during less 
than half a century ; it represents the characteristically English 
quality in design which Hogarth noted in his “ Analysis of 
Beauty.”’ ‘“‘It must be confessed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the moderns 
have carried simplicity, convenience and neatness of workman- 
ship to a very great degree of perfection, particularly in England, 


je 
iyi y" 





where plain good sense hath preferred these more necessary 
parts of beauty which everybody can understand, to that richness 
oft state which is so much seen in other countries, and so 
often substituted in their room.”’ It is in contrast to the rich- 
ness of state, the gilded furniture in which the design owed 
much to France and to Venice, the large sumptuous furniture 
assigned to William Kent and his school in which the structural 
significance of wood is lost sight of, tables are supported by 
massive scrolls, and very deep carved aprons or pendants occupy 
the front of tables and sometimes even of chairs as a field upon 
which the carver worked ; while a hall or saloon large enough to 


I.—-MAHOGANY BREAK-FRONTED BOOKCASE, WITH CHINESE PAGODA-TOP MOULDING ABOVE 


LOWER STAGE. 


circa 1765. 
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receive a company of sixty or a hundred persons was (according 
to Sir William Chambers), furnished with six or eight chairs 
and a couple of tables of this character. This gilt furniture is 
often overwrought or confused in composition ; but the furniture 
of mahogany or walnut developed apart from the eclectic gilded 
furniture and upon traditional lines, with little change in orna- 
ment until the grafting upon it of French rococo detail. Its 
nearest parallel is found in Holland, but the finish and fine sense 
of proportion in the English lift it well above contemporary 
Dutch work. This quality of line is very noticeable in chairs, 
such as Fig. 2. The elements of the early Georgian design are 
simple ; in both walnut and mahogany the surface is smooth and 
little encumbered by ornament; where richly figured veneer 
is used, as in the single chair (Fig 2.), the varied marking of the 
burr wood was in itself an ornament, and an American writing 
to England for his fitting and furnishings in 1738 specified that 
his clock .should be cased in ‘a good walnut tree case, 


veneered work, with dark lively branches.’”’ The moulded and 
veneered seat rail and deep apron piece carved with acanthus 
is unusual. 


In the chair (Fig. 3) again, the ornament is concentrated 
upon the neck rest of the top rail, which rolls over into a volute 
resembling a rolled paper, and upon the upper part of the leg. 
where, besides the customary long acanthus leaf, a pierced 








2.—CHAIR WITH BACK AND SEAT RAIL VENEERED WITH BURR 
WALNUT. crRcA 1725. 





4.—-MAHOGANY SINGLE CHAIR WITH FINELY CARVED SPLAT. 
CIRCA 1745. 


acanthus meets in a circle forming the bracket piece—a very 
unusual detail; while the urn-shaped splat is simply pierced. 
In the third chair, the rococo elaboration has gained ground, 
the loopings of the splat are carved with acanthus mingled with 
rosettes and shell-like detail, while the back uprights are edged with 
a narrow line of frilling. Arm-chairs (such as Fig. 6) were made 
as part of a set in the early Georgian period, and when Madame 
De Bocage stated that in England there were “‘ scarce any chairs 
in their apartments, they are satisfied with common chairs,” 
she referred to the absence of easy upholstered chairs in which 
French furniture makers had advanced beyond us. The arm- 
chair, in a style more usually carried out in mahogany, is made 
of solid walnut, light in colour, and the cabriole back legs 
terminate in paw feet. A small gilt console, often serving to 
support a marble slab between the window piers, in the early 
Georgian period often took the form of an eagle displayed, 
grasping the rocked base and supporting the frame and top with 
its wings. The eagle, perhaps, as Ware remarks from the “ nobility 
of that bird’s aspect,” was especially favoured by Palladian 
designers in decoration, and eagle motifs appear very freely in 
contemporary furniture. The break fronted mahogany bookcase 
is remarkable for its finish, and for the odd pagoda-top moulding 
borrowed from the Chinese motifs with which English furniture 
3-— SINGLE MAHOGANY CHAIR WITH PIERCED SPLAT AND was enriched in the middle years of the eighteenth century. 

PIERCED BRACKET. CIRCA 1735. This cabinet, with the other furniture illustrated in this article, 
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5.—WALNUT MARQUETERIED CHEST ON STAND. LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Rotch has generously left by legacy to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is his 
wish that, when in the Museum’s posses- 
sion, it will be seen as now, filled with books 
or china, and that the other pieces—chairs, 
mirrors and tables—should be set out as if 
they furnished a habitable room, not merely 
as ‘“‘ specimens,” a proviso in full accordance 
with the present policy of the Museum authori- 
ties—so far as is consistent with maintaining 
the necessary historical sequence — who are 
well aware that a museum is not a mausoleum. 
The collection, therefore, will have to the 
public the added interest of a future posses- 
sion. This is especially fortunate as, though 
gifts of ceramics, plate and foreign furniture 
have greatly enriched the Victoria and Albert 
\luseum, English furniture of the eighteenth 
century has not been forthcoming to anything 
like the same extent, so that this period is not 
o fully represented as might be wished. 

The funds placed at the disposal of our 
national museums and galleries are too small 
to secure effective competition with their 
\merican and Continental rivals, some of 
which are richly endowed, and it is idle to 
expect that a private collection once in the 
market could be bought intact. 

A collection in which the single objects 
have been chosen to express some aspect or 
development of art is (though in a lesser 
degree than the work of an artist), a per- 
sonal creation. When such a collection is 
broken up, the individual objects in it become 
of minor importance; the sequence is lost ; 
the links disordered. To preserve a _ collec- 
tion in its entirety for public use would seem 
the best personal memorial to its author. 
To preserve, as Sir John Soane has in his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his possessions 
as he left them, was to secure for himself a very 
permanent place in the public mind, a little 
immortality ; for, in the words of Sir Robert 
Witt to the members of the National Art 
Collections Fund, ‘‘Is there any who would 
not wish to leave behind him some public 
memorial of his taste, some public token of his 


gratitude for all the beauty he has enjoyed 
in life.’’ M. JOURDAIN. 6.—SOLID WALNUT 4 CHAIR. CIRCA 
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AN EXHIBITION of CHELSEA FIGURES 


By WrLuiamM KING. 


THE FOUR SEASONS. 


HEIGHT 5}INS. RED ANCHOR MARK. 


Mr. Claude W. Heneage’s Collection. 


HE pottery and porcelain that are being shown in the 
best of causes at the Chelsea Town Hall between June 2nd 
and 14th include examples of many varieties of wares 
made or decorated in that neighbourhood during the 
last two centuries, but the most important exhibit is 
surely the fine series of eighteenth century Chelsea porcelain 
figures selected from most of the notable private collections in 


THE ROMAN CHARITY. HEIGHT 2IINS. 
Lord Bearsted’s Collection. 


GOLD ANCHOR MARK. 


this country. Porcelain figures, although originally made to 
some extent in China and Japan, may almost be regarded as a 
European invention and, indeed, as the greatest of Western 
contributions to porcelain history. The advent, in 1731, of the 
sculptor Johann Joachim Kandler to the Royal Saxon Porcelain 
Factory at Meissen, near Dresden, inaugurated the felicitous 
series of little models that was later to affect so strongly the 





UNA OR BRITANNIA. HEIGHT 2QINS. GOLD ANCHOR PERIOD. 
Lord Bearsted’s Collection. 
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_oductions of Chelsea. The idea was doubt- 
‘3s suggested in the first instance by the 

iborate table decorations in silver and other 
~naterials that were customary at the State 
+ anquets of early eighteenth century German 
(ourts, while the output of local carvers in 
ivory and wood furnished an inexhaustible 
‘ore of subjects upon which to draw. Mytho- 
logical characters, figures of contemporary 
life at home and abroad, the personages of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte, are a few of the 
subheadings into which the more favourite 
models may be divided, and the growing 
fashion for these decorative objects led to 
the erection within the next ensuing decades 
of countless fresh porcelain factories in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. Naturally, England, 
with its Hanoverian Court, was early in the 
field, and although this country had to be 
satisfied at first with an artificial soft paste 
body, its finer productions in this material 
are no whit inferior to anything from 
Germany. By the middle of the 1750’s Bow, 


Chelsea, Derby and Longton Hall were all os 
turning out thoroughly good work in the way PASTORAL FIGURES. HEIGHT IIINS. GOLD ANCHOR MARK. 
of figure-modelling. Hon. Mrs. R. Sebag-Montefiore’s Collection. 

In the present instance we are simply 
concerned with the output of Chelsea, and 
with part only of that. This factory was 
founded in or before 1745 and amalgamated 
with the Derby works in 1784, but the pieces 
discussed in this article all belong to the 
period between 1750 and 1769, during which 
years the factory was under the manage- 
ment of a French silversmith, one Nicholas 
Sprimont. For practical purposes the figures 
and groups here reproduced fall into two 
categories, known respectively from their 
usual marks as “red anchor” and “ gold 
anchor’ Chelsea. The former may be as- 
cribed to the 1750’s, and these pieces are 
characterised by purity of modelling and 
simplicity of decoration. The direct influ- 
ence of Meissen is very strong, effective use 
is made of white as a decorative feature, and 
gilding is sparingly employed. The “ gold 
anchor ”’ style seems to have flourished in the 
1760’s ; rich use of gilding, rococo scrollwork 
bases and elaborate diaper patterns on the 
costumes are noticeable attributes of this 
essentially English development of an origin- 
aliy German idea. 

Of the ‘“ red anchor ”’ pieces illustrated 


here the most important is the group of CHINESE CHILD MUSICIANS. HEIGHT 6}INS. RED ANCHOR MARK. 
Mr. Alfred E. Hutton’s Collection. 
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firures dancing round amaypole. The master 
and mistress of the house appear on the far 
side of the group. The dancers shown in the 
Uustration are four of their servants, capering 
o the music of a village fiddler and with the 
hvious approval of a youthful and intoxi- 
ted spectator. This specimen, unique in 
st as in quality, is a peculiarly happy 
ocation of English country life of its 
riod, and owes little to the inspiration of 
y German model. Other illustrations of 
itemporary life are the fisherman and his 
\ fe sitting beside baskets perforated for use 
flower-vases, and the exceedingly attractive 
rpenter, who is one of a series of tradesmen 
ome of whom owe their origin to Meissen arche- 
“pes after Bouchardon’s ‘Cris de Paris.”’ 
“he common Meissen presentation of the 
‘our Seasons, under the mythological aspect 
f Flora, Ceres, Bacchus and Saturn, is 
prettily varied in the set here reproduced, 
where figures in ordinary dress take the place 
of gods and goddesses, girls with flowers and 
corn doing duty for spring and summer, a 
boy with grapes for autumn and an old 
man warming himself for winter. The pair 
of Chinese child musicians reflect that inter- 
esting side of eighteenth century European FISHERMAN AND WIFE. HEIGHT g}INS. RED ANCHOR PERIOD. 
art which we know as chinoiserie and in which Mr. L. F. Harrison’s Collection. 
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RED ANCHOR MARK, 
Lord and Lady Fisher’s Collection. 


MAYPOLE GROUP. HEIGHT I4INS. 


the varied genius of such men as Watteau, Boucher and Jean Pille- 
ment combined to create a pays de cocagne that would certainly 
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have appeared as strange to any Chinaman of the tine 
as the Looking-Glass World did to Alice a century later. 
To some modern European eyes its decorative value coii- 
siderably surpasses that of actual Chinese eighteenth cen- 
tury art, and few will refuse to appreciate the charm of this 
little pair of figures and of their majuscules, the musicia1.s 
in the monumental group lent to the exhibition by Messrs, 
Stoner and Evans. Pieces of such great size are rare at 
any time in Chelsea porcelain, and the few specimens thet 
exist are all singularly beautiful examples of original 
figure - modelling, owing little or nothing directly to 
Meissen. 

It does not seem certainly established whether the lady 
with the lion represents Britannia or Spenser’s Una, but 
the figure is one of the loveliest, as it is the tallest, of 
Chelsea creations. The subject of the ‘‘ Roman Charity ”’ 
may not commend itself to squeamish modern taste, but 
seventeenth century painters were fascinated by the story 
of Pera and her filial piety to her captive father Cimon ; the 
group here illustrated is adapted from an engraving after 
Rubens, with alterations in the pose of the figures neces- 
sitated by such a translation from a flat surface to a 
composition in the round. The pair of pastoral characters, 
a boy with a birdcage and a girl with a lamb, is typical of 
‘«gold anchor’’ modelling and decoration, and each is en- 
closed within a characteristic bocage or bosky framework 
of flowers. 

Such an opportunity of studying the finest and rarest 
work of the anonymous Chelsea modellers and decorators 
should be neglected by no lover of English porcelain and by 
no one who is interested in the welfare of the Cheyne 
Hospital for Children, to whose support the proceeds of the 
exhibition are to be devoted. 





A GREAT FISHING LIBRARY 


NE does not know how many angling books were 

in the world at the time when King Solomon com- 

plained of the mass of general literature already in 

existence. He was at the moment, we may observe, 

adding to it. Job, at least, had already made his 

comment about the difficulty of landing Leviathan 
when you had hooked him. 

If the wise King could see the catalogue of angling books, 
the property of Mr. A. E. Wilson-Browne, advertised for sale 
on June 12th by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, he surely would 
be rather disappointed that his complaint had been so little 
heeded. Their number is legion; that is to say, more than 
I at all care to count; nor, as it appears, have the salesmen 
themselves made this essay in the higher mathematics. For 
nowhere do I find the total number stated, but the number of the 
“lots ’’ is 412, and most of them contain several volumes. It 
is, in truth, a wonderful collection, and its distribution should 
attract all lovers of fishing books—and they are many. 

Impossible, as the very landing of Leviathan on a trout 
cast, the mention of more than a very minute percentage of 
all that are there! We range from AZlianus down to Mr. Sher- 
ingham, with Mr. Radcliffe, all-embracing in his ‘‘ Fishing 
from the Earliest Times.” Needless to say, we have the good 
Izaak in his own first edition, and moreover, Wilton and Cotton, 
by Moses Brown, the first edition, and a number of other copies 
and editions with their varieties. It is a very rich and rare 
feast. There is an assortment of the works ascribed to Dame 
Juliana Berners. Really one goes about the catalogue searching 
if he may find a thing of joy that is not there, and scarcely suc- 
ceeding. It is compiled under authors’ names arranged alpha- 
betically, so the search goes easily. 

The collection is less rich in the poetry than the prose of 
fishing, maybe, but then this sport of the contemplative man has 
been better done in prose than verse all down the ages, although 
Homer himself had something to say, or sing, about it—though 
just what, has been voluminously discussed by Mr. Radcliffe 
and others. There is a small volume of Andrew Lang. Calverley 
we do not find, and he is worthy of a place : 

’Twas a day of cloudless skies, 

When the trout neglects to rise, 

And in vain the angler sighs, 
For a bite. 


And so on. We do not read C. S. C. now as we should. 

There is one very delectable little book which does not 
appear. But then, how should it, seeing that, as I believe, there 
are but two copies of it.in the world, whereof the one belongs to 
Mr. Arthur Gilbey and the other to Baron James de Rothschild ? 
It is small, quaint and amusing, written in old French and 
printed by one, Jacques Moderne at Lyons about 1540. I do 
not think that the writer’s name is given, and he writes in an 


archaic French which it needs an expert even of his own nationality 
to comprehend completely ; even to such experts some of his 
terms remain cryptic. Its compendious title, almost over- 
whelming for so small a book, is “‘ Livret nouveau, aug! sont 
contenu XXVII Receptez nouvelles et approuvez de prendre 
poissons, cannez et oyseaulx avec les mains, moclars, filets et 
mozses, etc.” 

This is how runs the title of Mr. Gilbey’s copy. The other, 
Baron de Rothschild’s, contains, according to his library cata- 
logue, but XXV “ receptez,’’ whence one would infer Mr. Gilbey’s 
to be a later edition, perhaps advertised by the publisher of its 
time as “‘ greatly enlarged.’’ But that title—we have, as purists 
of the dry fly, to confess—gives a shock. ‘‘ Avec les mains ’’— 
with the hands! Tickling, by all that is infamous! ‘* Moclars”’ 
are rods; and it reads as if ‘‘ mozses’”’ are to be rendered baits. 
And of these ‘‘ mozses’”’ we are given examples in detail, thus : 
“ Take, in May, some of the first honey of young bees, as mucli 
as you will have, and take some red slugs in their little houses ’ 
(the translation is by a Frenchman learned in the archaic language 
of his country), ‘“‘ also as many as you want, put them in a clea 
bowl and join some amonia salt or ordinary salt; with thes 
take half-pound of those worms that glisten in the night (glow 
worms), and when you want to use it join the new honey twic 
as much as of the slugs, also the half-pound of glow-worms, mi: 
it well together and keep it in a well-closed box. Anoint you 
hands with it when you go fishing, and you will see great marvels. 

“Your hands,” again; it is for the attraction of the fis! 
towards you that the “ red slugs in their little houses ”’ and th 
rest are to be concocted! The very first recipe of all is full o 
edification : ‘‘Take one ounce of camphor, one ounce of whit: 
wheat flour, and one ounce of the grease of an Aigron, the bone 
of which you grind to powder, and all these things you pu 
together and make of them a mixture to which you can ad 
one ounce of olive oil. And when you want to go fishing anoin 
your hands and legs, from the knee downwards, before anc 
behind it, and you shall see great marvels.”’ 

You shall see great marvels! Could higher credit be 
given ? It is so large, so general, so superior to small details, 
leaving so much to the imagination ; but, again, it seems to be 
all for the attraction of the fish towards you, towards your 
hands, for the excellent (who of us that has been a boy has not 
known its joy ?), if reprehensible, sport of tickling ! 

I make no apology for occupying so much space out of a 
criticism of this, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, catalogue with 
a booklet which is not named in it. I pay it, so doing, its proper 
compliment, testifying to the keen search that is needed to 
find a lack in its completeness. 

To comment in any detail on all the wealth of the catalogue 
would consume space out of measure and be a weariness to reader 
and writer alike. But it can be had of the auctioneers at the 
price of two shillings and sixpence. Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
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PRIMITIVE 


HEN the art of the early Italian Renaissance was 

first discovered and made much of, the greatest 

stress was always laid on those Masters who seemed 

to lead up to the culminating point, on the Masters 

whose aim was realistic representation and whose 
scientific discoveries marked the first steps of the path which 
ended in Michelangelo and Raphael. The works of these great 
Florentine pioneers will always remain one of the most stimu- 
lating sources of inspiration in European art, even when we 
begin to value less highly the masterly skill of their successors. 
Yet, as our appreciation of art extends in all directions and 
we discover new standards by which to judge hitherto unfamiliar 
schools of painting, we cannot help seeing that this art of the 
Renaissance arose out of another art that by no means deserves 
the neglect it has so far met with. As a result of this neglect 
Italian paintings of the fourteenth century may still be occasion- 
ally met with in the market, and although these works must 
necessarily have survived in far smaller numbers than those 
of the later centuries, they are as yet obtainable at remarkably 
low prices. 

Messrs. Spink and Son have succeeded in bringing together 
quite a delightful collection of early paintings, both Italian and 
Northern, in which we can see how strangely different was the 
temper of these painters to the general tendency of the Renais- 
sance. The religion of the Middle Ages left no room for an 
interest in the human body or, indeed, in anything tangible 
in this world. Spirituality is the dominant note of the age, and 
the painter, while at work on his favourite theme, the 
“ Virgin and Child,’’ never attempts to make her resemble an 
ordinary woman in natural surroundings, but ever bears in 
mind that he is producing a holy image which is to symbolise 
the Mother of God with her Divine Son. Despite the change 
that six centuries have wrought in our mental attitude, 
these pictures still have a hold on us, and when looked at 
in the right spirit have the effect—not, indeed, of turning us 
into medieval mystics, but of lifting our thoughts above the 
paltry problems of to-day into a realm of universal meditation. 

This is only possible because these artists employed such 
purely abstract means to express themselves. They were not 
intellectual like the Renaissance painters. They knew little 
and cared less about history and mythology. A few subjects, 
symbolising their faith, had been handed down to them 
through generations of painters, and they were satisfied to 
reproduce these, adding, where possible, one jot to the per- 
fection already reached by their predecessors. They were thus 
spared the necessity of finding new subject matter, of inventing 
new arrangements; all their energy could be devoted to per- 
fecting their craftsmanship and the already existing designs. 
They were not even obliged to devote much time to the study of 
nature, for it was not their purpose to express the devotion 
of the Madonna to her Child in a smile resembling that of a 
human mother, but rather in the harmony of lines, in the clinging 
draperies which seem to bind the two figures together, in the 
slender hands of the Virgin which do not so much support the 
Child as express the spiritual link between them, and in the 
intertwining circles of the nimbi. 





“THE TEACHING OF ST. ANTHONY.” SIENESE. 
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‘*MADONNA AND CHILD.” EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


One great advantage in looking at pictures of this school 
is the lack of historical knowledge concerning the painters. 
There is no temptation to praise or blame according to the 
established position of the artist whose name the picture bears. 
The researches that certain scholars have carried on in this field 
during the last few years have yielded so little, their attributions 
are as yet so tentative, that the only safe way of approaching 
these pictures is to regard them all as anonymous and to judge 
them merely on their inherent qualities. Another advantage 
is their fine condition. In the early days of collecting, these 
pictures were looked upon as “ curiosities’’ rather than works 
of art (Sir Robert Peel applied this somewhat derogatory term 
even to later Italian art), and for that reason—fortunately— 
no one bothered to restore them. ‘Time, however, has left a 
mark on them, and the result is a kind of beauty that, perhaps, 
no painter’s brush could produce in the first instance. 

A very fine ‘‘ Madonna and Child ”’ of the early fourteenth 
century, showing, perhaps, a little Sienese influence in the heads, 
but having also some of the massiveness of Giotto, is particularly 
beautiful as regards this time-wrought colour. No doubt 
when new the Virgin was clad in a bright blue mantle, the 
background was a brilliant yellow gold, and the flesh tone 
was pinker. Now all has been mellowed into a rich but 
wonderfully harmonious pattern of dull gold, deep blue-green 
into which the blue robe has turned, and the delicate pink 
of the Child’s swaddling clothes and the illuminated side 
of the throne, picked out here and there with a_ strong 
note of red. 

Another very attractive colour 
scheme is seen in a little panel 
of St. Peter, also a Florentine picture, 
formerly ascribed to Orcagna but more 
probably a school piece. The hair and 
beard of the Saint are a cold grey, 
his robe is pink, with a yellow cloak 
over it, and the great key which he 
holds in one hand and the book in 
the other are a dark brown, almost black, 
while three touches of red—the clasp 
of the book, the mouth and a corner 
of the lining of the cloak seen round the 
neck—give the necessary accent to the 
design. 

The painter obviously pays no 
attention to precise local colour and 
disregards completely the play of light 
and shade; he paints with the colours 
he happens to have handy, but never 
loses his grip of the significance of 
his theme and thus produces a work 
more convincing, more vital than 
faithful portraiture. A still more inter- 
esting, because more unusual, panel 
is one representing St. Francis. The 
figure is a half-length seen against a 
dark blue background, and the flesh 
does not seem to have the usual ferre 
verte under-painting. The drapery is 
twisted into many folds, while the head 
is painted with few of the mannerisms 
usually to be found in early Italian 
painting, but with a fine grasp of 
the principal planes. Might it not be 
one of the earliest representations of 











‘““MOONLIGHT” RIVER SCENE. VAN DER NEER. 


the Saint (for it is full of the character we associate with him), 
or is it an archaic experiment by some later painter ? The ques- 
tion has, so far, baffled all experts. 

A good example of a typical fourteenth century pieta 
presents no such intriguing problem. It represents Christ stand- 
ing in his tomb, pointing with his hands to his wound, and behind 
him are seen the two arms of the Cross. The arrangement is 
fairly often met with, but each example gives fresh pleasure 
by its excellent workmanship and intense emotion. The loveli- 
est in design, however, as well as the most tender in feeling is 
the ‘“‘ Madonna and Child ’”’ by Barnaba da Modena, an artist 
working under strong Sienese influence in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. This picture, with several others, 
is reproduced in a little catalogue which may be obtained from 
Messrs. Spink and Son. Itis treated in a flatter manner than 
the Florentine Madonna we illustrate, but is more melodious 
in line, more dreamy in expression, and the perfect design 
is materially aided by the fine lettering on the scroll held 
by the Child. 

So far, the pictures we have examined have been symbols 
of meditation. Now we come to one of the very early dramatic 
representations—a charming panel, probably of Sienese work- 
manship, in which we see St. Anthony seated in front of a 
church preaching to a group of disciples, who are listening 
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with the most varied expressions 
of animation, veneration, thought- 
fulness and humour. The architecture 
of the church and cloisters, in spite 
of the palpably absurd perspective, 
quite delightfully encloses the figures 
into a snug little group. The colour, 
though quiet, is exquisite in quality, a 
narrow band of terra-cotta edging the 
grey architecture, while the habits and 
cowls of the monks vary in a few 
tones of grey and brown. This picture 
marks the early stage of the period 
of fertile invention which in the next 
century produced such an abundance of 
works more varied in design, more 
human in interest, yet retaining occa- 
sionally something of the religious 
inspiration of the earlier age. 

Of the early Northern paintings 
the most interesting is a predella, dis- 
covered (with a large hole eaten through 
it by rats), in an old barn in Norfolk. 
It would, therefore, be tempting to 
regard it as an English Primitive, 
especially as the central pieta is singu- 
larly reminiscent’ of the Crucifixion 
exhibited by Lord Lee of Fareham at 
Burlington House last October. The rest 
of the painting, however, appearsrather to 
suggest a Spanish origin. The damage it 
has suffered is not altogether regrettable, 
for it enables us to see the ground on which the painting has been 
done—boards covered with two layers of canvas and gesso. 
The Flemish paintings are mainly fifteenth and sixteenth century 
examples. The earliest, perhaps, is a very graceful Annunciation 
in grisaille against a brilliant red background. A very beautiful 
‘‘ Head of the Virgin,’’ of the school of Avignon of about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, shows the curious blending 
of Flemish and Italian qualities that mark the French school 
of that period. 

Early English portraiture is also represented by a dazzling 
beauty supposed to be Mary Fytton, one of Shakespeare’s flames, 
and an interesting pair of portraits showing Robert Honeywood 
and his second wife, Elizabeth Brown, whose personal histories 
were alluded to in an account of Marks Hall (Country Lire, 
September 29th, 1923). 

For those amateurs who are not yet prepared to admire 
a picture for its abstract beauty of form if this be achieved at 
the expense of natural appearances, there are, at Spink’s also, 
some later paintings : a fine Venetian ‘‘ Madonna and Saints’”’, by 
Bissolo, coming from the Eastlake and Mond collections; a 
“Moonlight ’”’ river scene, by Van der Neer; and _ several 
views of Venice and Rome, of the school of Canaletto; but 
the merits of these pictures are obvious to all and need no 
comment. M. CrHamor. 








ROBERT HONEYWOOD OF MARK’S HALL, COGGESHALL, AND HIS WIFE. 
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“yi F ERY few objects of art available to 
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icture tory as the wine glasses of the seven- 
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hege reason for this is, perhaps, not far to seek ; 
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end the period of the finest glassmaking and of 
occa- the most skilful decoration of glasses coincided 
gious with the popular custom of “‘ toasting ”’ the 

recipients of political or sentimental devotion. 

tings What could be more natural, therefore, than 
Boor the decoration of the very means of toasting 
‘ough : ; : 
folk with the portraits and emblems of those 
g to toasted ? The fashion may have begun 
itive, during the seventeenth century, but it 
ingu- received its greatest impetus during the 
ixlon romantic days of the Jacobite cause, when 
mph: secret societies were the order of the day and 
vats te clubs were formed almost for the sole purpose 
ge it of toasting the Pretender. 
able, The earliest historical glass known to 

been us is the famous Royal Oak goblet here 
esso. illustrated, which is dated 1663. It is an 
re extremely light glass (only weighing 3 oz.) 

I “ ” Ss “ ” 

tiful made of the ‘“‘ metal”’ known as “ soda’”’ glass, 
the i.é., flint glass fused with potash instead of 

ding with oxide of lead, which substance later 
hool became the normal and distinctively English 

. fusing agent. On the front is a vignette of 
zling Charles II in the Oak, between portraits of 
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mes, : ; 
ond Charles and Katherine of Braganza, and at 
ories the back the Royal Arms and the date—all 
IFE, A JACOBITE GLASS. etched with a diamond point. It was for- A LOYALIST EMBLEM. 

a Engraved with a _ portrait of the Young merly supposed that this engraving had been A rare type of glass, engraved with a 

retender in Highland costume, and wit done by a Dutch artist, but lately Dr. Hudig . . ves 

ye P d in Highland , and with 1 by Dutcl tist, but lately Dr. Hudig portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, 
o at Jacobite emblems (rose, rose-bud and thistle). of the Nederlandsch Museum, Amsterdam, the ‘“‘ Butcher’? and suppressor of the 
also, This glass is said to have been used by en i : ate. Chine ; esse eh 

. by Prince Charlie himself at a banquet given to has pronounced that, on the contrary, there Jacobites. This is the oniy glass engraved 
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AN ‘‘ ORANGE”” GLASS. THE ROYAL OAK GOBLET. ‘*O FAIR BRITANIA HAIL.” 


Engraved with a miniature equestrian figure Engraved on the front with Charles II inthe A goblet of the second half of the eighteenth cen- 

of King William, and an Orange toast. oak tree; at the sides with portraits of tury, engraved with a figure of Britannia holding 

He who refuses it, ‘may he be damned, Charles II and his Queen, Katherine of an olive branch, and with four warships in full sail. 

crammed and rammed down the great gun Braganza; and at the back with the Royal It, perhaps, commemorates the Battle of Quiberon 
of Athlone.” Arms and the date 1663. (1760) or the end of the Seven Years’ War. 






































































AN OLD PRETENDER GLASS. 


The only known portrait glass of the Old Pretender. 
Inscribed : ‘‘ Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down, 
for the Lord upholdeth him with His hand.” 








DECANTER. 


King Willam trampling on the Irish harp. Inscribed: “‘'To 
the Immortal Memory of the Glorious King William.” 
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indeed, the decorative motives, and particularly the lettering and 
figures, are quite definitely English in character. The date 1663 
falls within the period of the patent held by the Duke cf 
Buckingham for making “ Christall’’ at his glasshouses in 
Greenwich, and it has been suggested that the Royal Oax 
goblet was made by the Duke of Buckingham’s craftsmen i1 
honour of the marriage of Charles II and Katherine—which too < 
place, however, in 1662. 

The main group of historical glasses belongs to the Jacobite 
period, and mostly to the time of the Young Pretender. M*. 
Bles is lucky in possessing the only known portrait glass of the 
Old Pretender made while the cause was a living force; other 
portrait glasses, such as the one in the British Museum, are 
merely commemorative, made many years after the defeat of 
the Young Pretender. Mr. Bles’s unique glass, which we illus- 
trate, shows the Old Pretender wearing a chaplet surmounted 
by a crown, and an inscription on a scroll beneath with the words : 
Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord up- 
holdeth him with His hand. P37. V2o0. The glasses belonging 
to the period of the Young Pretender are more plentiful, but 
many of them have interesting histories attached to them, as, 
for example, the wine glass illustrated, which is engraved with 
a portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart wearing a bonnet 
and Highland costume, with the ribbon and star of the Garter, 
flanked by the typical Jacobite emblems—the rose, a bud and a 
thistle—and inscribed Audentior Ibo. This glass formerly 
belonged to Mrs. Sharp of Rothesay, Bute, and a label pasted 
underneath the foot read as follows: ‘‘ This glass was used by 
Prince Charlie at the banquet given him by the ladies of Edin- 
burgh in 1745. It was taken possession of by Mr. Rattery, one 
of whose descendants presented it to my father, Archibald Sharp, 
in 1846.”” More unusual in form is the large goblet shown here, 
also engraved with a portrait of the Young Pretender, but within a 
growing oak tree. The other side of the goblet is engraved with 
roses and the word Fiat, a favourite motto with the Jacobites. 

The Jacobites were not alone in commemorating their 
cause on their toasting glasses; the Loyalists were equally 
active, and though a glass engraved with a portrait of King 
William has not the same romantic associations as a Young 
Pretender glass, nevertheless they are equally interesting to the 
impartial connoisseur. Very amusing is the drinking glass which 
we illustrate; it is engraved with a tiny equestrian portrait of 
King William and the following vigorous Orange toast: TO THE 
GLORIOUS PIOUS AND IMMORTAL MEMORY OF THE GREAT AND 
GOOD KING WILLIAM WHO FREED US FROM POPE AND POPERY 
KNAVERY AND SLAVERY BRASS MONEY AND WOODEN SHOES AND 
HE WHO REFUSES THIS TOAST MAY BE DAMNED CRAMMED AND 
RAMMED DOWN THE GREAT GUN OF ATHLONE. It would be 
interesting if a student of history would elucidate some of the 
contemporary references in this toast ; popery and its attributes 
present no difficulty; brass money presumably refers to de- 
basement of the coinage; but what is meant by wooden shoes, 
and what was the great gun of Athlone? The glass itself is, 
perhaps, of Irish manufacture. 

Engraved decanters are comparatively rare; many glasses 
were made for one decanter, but few glasses even have survived 
a hundred or more years. It is no wonder, then, that decanter 
engraved with historical subjects could be numbered on one’: 
fingers. The example illustrated is finely engraved with Kin; 
William on horseback trampling on the Irish harp, and is inscribed : 
TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY OF THE GLORIOUS KING WILLIAM. I 
was formerly in the possession of Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley. 

A very unusual, indeed, a unique glass belonging to th: 
Loyalist cause is that shown in the accompanying illustration. Ii 
is engraved with a bust portrait of the Duke of Cumberlan 
“the Bloody Butcher,’’ who was even more than King Willian 
the cynosure of the Loyalist cause. 

Other interesting historical glasses are those which com 
memorate contemporary events of a more general nature: 
sea fights and land battles, famous elections, ‘‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty,’ and even, in one case at least, the winner of the St. 
Leger. A typical example is the goblet reproduced here, which 
is engraved with Britannia bearing an olive branch, four ships 
in full sail, and the inscription 0 FAIR BRITANIA HAIL; it 
possibly commemorates the victory of the British Fleet in the 
Bay of Quiberon, 1760, or, perhaps, more generally, the termina- 
tion of the Seven Years War in 1763. 

The glasses we have illustrated belong to the fine collection 
of Mr. Joseph Bles; now on exhibition in the Loan Court of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and are reproduced with their owner’s 
kind permission. In further articles it is hoped to show some of the 
beautiful decorative glasses in which the collection is so rich. 
HERBERT READ. 
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